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JACK HAZARD AND HIS FORTUNES. 
CHAPTER XII, 
JACK’S TRANSFORMATION. 


ARMER CHATFORD drove away with Annie and 
Kate, and joined the long, straggling procession 
of country vehicles that went.rattling by, making 
Sunday at that hour seem. livelier than any other 
day of the week. Mr. Pipkin and Moses had 
already started to walk, and Miss Wansey had 
been picked up by a passing wagon; Phin and 
Jack and Lion had mysteriously disappeared ; and 
Mrs. Chatford was alone in the house. 

Soon the last vehicle had passed, the distant ringing 

of the church-bell ceased, and perfect stiliness followed, 

broken, only by the crowing of a cock in the yard, the 
cackle of a hen, and the. tick of the kitchen clock, — 
sounds which seemed a part of the solemn Sabbath 

e quiet. 

Mrs. Chatford, having taken a little time to set things 
to. rights after the folks were gone, opened her Bible and 
her spectacles ; ; but before beginning to read she thought 
she would see what had become of the boys. They. were 
nowhere about the house. She looked in. the .orchard, 
but they were not there... Then she stood by the well, and marred the all- 
pervading Sunday silence by calling “ Phineas !” 

In the mean time that guileless youth had got Jack and Lion behind the 
barn, with the woodchuck, a pocket-knife, and a whetstone; and there he 
was, diligently sharpening the blade, when he heard his mother’s voice. 
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“What!” he said in a whisper, immediately adding, “Keep still! she 
won’t know where we are.” 

“ Phin-e-as !” she called again. 

. Another whispered response from the owner of that euphonious name, 
who kept on whetting the knife. Somewhat disturbed in her mind, Mrs. 
Chatford returned to her Bible and spectacles. 

“ There! she’s gone in,—-I knew she would,” said Phin, feeling the 
knife-edge with the ball of his thumb. “Now we’ll have this woodchuck’s 
hide off in no time.” 

“ She won’t like it, will she?” said Jack, holding a paw whilst Phin cut 
the skin around it and made a slit up the inside of the short, thick leg. 

“TI don’t much think she will,” said Phin, laughing ; and he went on 
cutting, followed by Jack, who stripped off the hide. 

The woodchuck was dressed, and Lion had his share of it, and the pigs 
had theirs, and Phin was telling how the hide was to be tanned, when a 
motion of the dog caused him to look up. The very sudden manner in 
which Phin’s countenance changea and his tongue began to stammer caused 
Jack to look up too. Within three yards of them, at the corner of the barn, 
stood Mrs. Chatford, with her spectacles in her hand, regarding them with 
mild displeasure. 

“ He wanted me to,” said Phin, before she had spoken a word. “He is 
going to carry the meat over to Old Danvers and his man Grodson, to pay 
’em for keeping him last night ;— they ’re suffering for a woodchuck.” 

“ Have you been here ever since the folks went to meeting?” Mrs. Chat- 
ford inquired. 

“Yes ’m, I s’pose so,” said Phin. 

“Then you were here when I called you?” 

“Yes ’m.” 

“ Why did n’t you answer ?” 

“I did; I said ‘what?’ both times; didn’t I, Jack?” 

It made Jack wince to be obliged to say yes to this ; for, after Mrs. Chat- 
ford’s kind words to him in the kitchen, he had felt that he never could 
and never would deceive her. 

“You didn’t answer very loud, that’s certain,” said Mrs. Chatford. 
“ Now come into the house. If he wants to take the meat over to the 
charcoal-burners, he can.” 

“O, I forgot!” suddenly exclaimed Phin. “Pa told me to turn Old 
Maje out into the pasture, soon as he ’d finished his mess.” 

“Well, do as he told you. And, Phineas!” said the good woman, her 
benevolent soul pleased with Jack’s plan of relieving the sufferings of his 
friends, the colliers, “you can go part of the way with him, — if you won’t 
play, —and carry a pie to poor old Aunt Patsy.” 

Phin would have liked to go all of the way with Jack, but the idea of 
turning aside to visit Aunt Patsy did not suit him; so he said, with a 
wonderfully sanctimonious look for a boy who had just been caught skin- 
ning a woodchuck, “ Why, ma! it’s Sunday!” 
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“No matter, if it’s an errand of mercy you go on. But I remember 
you have a headache. Jack will carry the pie for me.” 

Jack brightened at the thought of doing something to please her. Phin 
thereupon changed his mind, and said he would go too; “ He won’t knew 
the way, without I show him.” 

“ Well, — only don’t play,” said Mrs. Chatford. “Come into the house 
first, Jack ; I’ve something for you.” For it had suddenly struck her that 
Jack was needlessly ragged and dirty. “I am going to give you some clean 
clothes to put on,” she said, taking him into the kitchen. Then, looking 
at him again, “ But would n’t you like to give yourself a good washing, 
while I’m picking them out ?” - 

“T don’t think a good washing would hurt me a mite,” said Jack, made 
glad at heart by the prospect. 

“Take him right to the woodshed, Phineas, where you won’t be afraid 
of slopping, — take plenty of soap and water and towels, help him about 
his bath, and then come to me when he is ready for his clothes. And, 
Phineas ! he’d better use acomb. Here’s a coarse one for the snarls, — 
and then a fine one.” 

In half an hour Jack came out of the woodshed so completely transformed 
that Mrs. Chatford could scarcely believe her eyes when she saw him. He 
had shed every rag of his own clothing, and was clad in a clean, plain suit 
selected by her careful hands from the wardrobes of Moses and Phineas. 
He was thoroughly washed and combed, and his shining countenance tes- 
tified to the wholesome combined effects of hope and of soap and water. 

“Why! is it— can it be! —dear me!” said the gratified housewife. “I 
don’t see but what you look as well as anybody’s boy! Now if you can 
only put off all your bad habits with your old clothes, and put on new 
behavior with this clean suit, I shall bless the day that brought you to 
us!” And hopeful tears glistened in the motherly eyes that looked so 
kindly upon the outcast boy. 

“TI feel now as if 1 could begin a new life, if I only had a chance!” said 
Jack. “ But in my old rags I don’t believe I could ever have forgot I was 
a canal-driver.” . 

“ There ’s a good deal in that,” said Mrs. Chatford. “Well, these clothes 
are yours; and I think the best thing you can do with the old ones will 
be to bury them in the ground somewhere. All but your hat. That’s a 
good chip hat, — I had n’t noticed it before.” 

Jack, growing suddenly very red and embarrassed, wished she had not 
noticed it then. “It’s a borrowed hat,” he stammered. 

“QO, is it? Then I will give you one of the boys’, so you can have a 
hat of your own, and not be obliged to wear out somebody else’s.” 

Poor Jack was quite overcome by so much goodness; and the feeling 
he tried in vain to hide caused the good woman’s heart to warm towards 
him still more. “You ain’t a bad boy, I know you ain’t!” she said, pulling 
down the clean white cotton wristbands that had been Phineas’s under the 
coat-sleeve that had belonged to Moses. 
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“But I don’t see what you do all this fer me fer!” said Jack, passing 
the other sleeve across his eyes. 

“ Because you have been brought here for stealing our horse and buggy, 
when I am sure you never stole anything in your life!” 

Jack gave a glance at the “borrowed” hat, and said, with a knot in his 
throat that made his voice very husky, — “I wish—I don’t deserve it — 
just fer that!” 

“Then I do it because you are a poor, friendless boy; and I can’t help 
it!” said Mrs. Chatford, with a bright, tender, tearful smile. ‘Here is 
your hat; you’d better put the other one away till you have a chance to 
return: it.” 

Jack took the proffered hat,— it had been the elder son’s, — and hung 
the “borrowed ” one upon a nail, and went out of the house with a heart 
so full that it seemed to him that he must suffocate if he stayed in her 
presence a minute longer. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
HOW OLD MAJE CARRIED DOUBLE. 


PHIN followed with a basket, in which were packed three quarters of the 
woodchuck for the colliers, and a custard-pie and a loaf of bread for Aunt 
Patsy. 

“ Here, take this,” he said, “while I lead out Old Maje,” — that patient 
animal not having yet set his weary hoofs on the grassy pasture. “Get him 
into the lane once, maybe we ’Il have a ride.” 

Lion had in the mean while eaten what he could of Azs quarter of the 
woodchuck, and buried the rest. He followed as the boys entered the lane 
with the basket and Old Maje. 

“Can you ride him with nothing but a halter?” said Jack. 

“O yes!” said Phin. “ He’s just the cleverest old horse ever you saw. 
I’ve got on his back in the field sometimes, and rode him all about the 
lot, guiding him with just my heels and a hand in his mane. You can 
. Tide too, if you want to; he’ll carry double. We can ride almost to Aunt 
Patsy’s house, by letting down two pairs of bars and a rail fence ; you can 
get off and do that.” 

I don’t suppose any lad in the country ever refused an invitation to ride, 
under even harder conditions than those proposed to Jack. Phin led Old 
Maje up to a big stone, and got on first; then he held the basket while 
Jack mounted behind him ; then Jack took the basket, and Phin the halter- 
strap. They got along very well until they were out of the lane. Jack had 
dismounted to let down the bars, and mounted again, when Phin said he 
“guessed they would ride a little faster.” 

Old Maje had walked thus far ; but now he was urged into a trot. Hear- 
ing almost at the first rebound of the boys on his bare back the rattling 
of brown paper in the basket, he gave a frightened start, and broke into 
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a canter. That made the brown paper rattle worse than before. Phin 
pulled in vain at the halter, and in vain Jack cried, “Hold him in! hold 
him in!” 

“T can’t!” exclaimed Phin, breathlessly. ‘ Drop the basket!” 

“ That custard-pie !” cried Jack. 

“ Darn the custard-pie! He’ll break our necks!” said Phin. 

“Stick on! I can,” said Jack. 

To add to the excitement, Lion now came leaping and barking by the 
horse’s side. Higher and higher bounced the boys at every pitching motion 
of the terrified animal, and Phin found himself fast working forward upon 
the narrow ridge of his neck. 

“©, ketch hold! ketch hold!” he cried, giving the halter to Jack, and 
grasping neck and mane with both hands.: “O, 1’m going! I’m going!” 

“No, you ain’t; I’ve got ye!” said Jack. 

With the arm that carried the basket he also supported his companion, 
while with the other hand he pulled hard at the halter. Old Maje did not 
mind his pulling in the least. His gallop, however, was very much like 
that of an old cow, and Lion was able to keep up with him. That sa- 
gacious dog seemed to know what the matter was; for he made earnest 
springs at the horse’s head, as if with intent to seize the halter and hold 
him. 

Théy passed the brow of a hill, and began the descent of the other side. 
Phin was now well over on the horse’s neck, doubled forward, clinging 
fast, with terror in his face and horsehair in his hands. Jack saw that it 
would not be possible to hold him on a quarter of a minute longer. A 
bright idea struck him. 

“Here, Lion!” he cried; “hold!” And he swung down the halter-strap 
until it was firmly gripped by the dog’s teeth. 

The effect of this manceuvre was astonishing to horse and dog and boys. 
Lion settled back, pulling sideways upon the halter with all his might ; 
the horse’s head was drawn suddenly about, and the horse’s body followed 
it, describing a curve so abrupt that his riders flew off at a tangent, the 
basket tumbled with them to the ground, and the pie went rolling like a 
wheel down the hill. 

“Hurt? Ye ain’t hurt, are ye?” cried Jack, on his feet in an instant. 

Phin got up slowly, a ludicrous picture. I said the pie went down the 
hill; I should have said the pie-plate ;— the pie, flying from the basket, 
had been scattered along the earth, just where Phin, tumbling heels over 
head, must needs roll into it. He rose, spluttering, holding his hands 
far out from his body, and his fingers far apart, and looked down at himself, 
all plastered and dripping with custard. 

It was impossible for Jack to keep from laughing at the sight. He was 
partially sobered by the thought, — “ What if it had been my clean clothes ?” 
when Phin, perceiving him inclined to mirth, flew into a fury. 

“F'll get it on to you /” —and he rushed to claw and embrace the of- 
fender. 
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“ No, you don’t!” said Jack, defending himself with the basket. “Take 
care ; you ll get something worse than custard ! ” 

Thereupon Phin, who was not surpassingly brave, desisted; and Jack 
asked, “ What’s the good of pitching into me?” 

“ Laughing at me!” snarled Phin, wiping his hands on the ground. 

“You’d laugh at yourself, if you was n’t so mad,” said Jack. “I never 
see so funny a sight!” 

* You did it!” Phin complained. 

“1?” cried Jack. “I was only a passenger. You’d have pitched off 
before you did if I had n’t held ye on.” 

“ You rattled that paper so ! ” 

“It rattled itself; and how could I keep it still, when every jump of the 
horse threw us half a yard up in the air?” 

“You might have dropped the basket, as I told ye!” 

“I was afraid of spilling the custard-pie,” said Jack, and laughed again 
to think how he had saved it. 

“ Then you had to fling it out just where I would fall and get it all over 
me!” said Phin ; and, having thus cast the blame of the catastrophe upon 
his companion, he began to feel better. 

Lion had stopped the horse, and was now holding him. Jack gathered 
up the bread and the meat, which were uninjured, and made an excursion 
to the foot of the hill, where he found the plate with some of the under- 
crust still sticking to it ; then, on his return, he worked for some time upon 
Phin, scouring him with wisps of grass and brown paper. Phin was by this 
time laughing with him. 

“T might go over to Aunt Patsy’s,” he said, “and carry the crust, and 
let her scrape me clean, and in that way she might get her pie, — for she 
never ’ll get it in any other way, that’s sure ! ” 

This plan seeming hardly feasible, from the small prospect there was of 
Aunt Patsy’s falling in with it, the boys got off the custard as well as they 
could without her assistance, and— Old Maje being now turned loose —. 
pursued their way on foot. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
“ ERRANDS OF MERCY.” 


THEY found at the coal-pit a merry fellow, whom Jack hardly recognized 
at first. It was not Danvers, and — could it be the dark, unfriendly Grod- 
son? He was sitting on a log, talking in a very sociable way to himself, 
and every now and then throwing back his head as he indulged in the 
snatch of a song or a fit of laughter. 

“He’s part Indian, did ye know it? and he’s tipsy,” said Phin. “I’m 
afraid of him !” 

“ What’s the good of being afraid?” said Jack; and he went forward 
with the basket and the dog, while Phin kept behind. “Hullo, Mr. Grod- 
son!” 
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“ Hullo!” returned Grodson, dubiously at first, turning and rolling his 
eyes at the visitor. ‘ Welcome, my frien’ !” — speaking thickly, and with 
difficulty. “Walk into m’ parlor, ze spider to fly, ze perries’ lille parlor 
*t ever you disspy!” And getting up from the log, he shook both Jack’s 
hands with such overwhelming friendliness that Jack, in his clean clothes, 
feared that the tall, grimy collier was going to hug him. 

“ Where is Mr. Danvers ?” said Jack. 

“Gone a-courting,” said Grodson, with a skip and a jump. “ Did n’t ye 
know Danv’ ’s courting a woman? Come ’long and take a drink.” And 
he picked up from behind the log a bottle which he brandished in the air, 
singing, in maudlin style, — 

“ For this night we ’ll merry, merry be, 
And to-morrow we ’ll be sober.” 

“I’m going to be sober to-day,” said Jack, and he steadily refused the 
drink which he would have gladly accepted the day before. “I’ve brought 
you some woodchuck-meat, killed this morning ; and now I must be off.” 

“ Ain’t ye going to stay with us?” said Grodson. “Come, we’ll hire 
ye; and this night we'll merry, merry be — hurrah!” 

As the drunken man tipped up the gurgling bottle at his lips Jack called 
out “ Good by!” and hurried away, leaving the meat on the log. 

“The idea of your hiring out to that man!” said Phin, keeping well 
ahead of his companion, and looking back to see if Grodson was after 
them. 

“So I say!” replied Jack. “Last night and this morning that place 
seemed as if it would be a good home; and I don’t know what I would n’t 
have given for a pleasant word from Grodson. But now I could n’t bear 
to stay there!” Mrs. Chatford’s kindness and the feeling of clean clothes 
had made such a difference in Jack’s way of thinking! 

The boys went first to the woodchuck-trap, which had been left sprung, 
and which they now set in a new place, — Jack taking pains to show it to 
Lion, and to warn him against ever putting paw into it. Then Phin said, 
“ Le’s go and carry the bread to Aunt Patsy.” 

“ Where does she live ?” Jack inquired. 

“Just over the hill here. She owns a notch right in the corner of Squire 
Peternot’s farm. That makes the squire awful mad, and he’s tried every 
way to get rid of her, — to buy her out, drive her off, send her to the poor- 
house, and I don’t know what else ;— but there she sticks, all the tighter 
’cause she knows how he hates her.” 

“ Widder ?” asked Jack. 

“Grass widder,” said Phin, as they hurried on. “She’s buried one 
husband, and she’s got another alive somewhere, — he married her for her 
house and land, and when he found he could n’t get ’em he went off. That’s 
her house, over on. the cross-road ; and there she is herself, pulling down 
the old well-sweep. Le’s hurry along, ’fore she goes in.” 

Aunt Patsy had got a bucket of water up into the curb, and, being too 
feeble to lift it, was dipping some out into a pail, when the boys approached 
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the garden fence.. Phin saluted her, not very respectfully, I fear, for she 
merely turned her head and gave him a scowl. She was dressed in a dread- 
fully soiled and patched old gown, and her gray hair, short and bristling, 
gave her a wild and ugly look. 

“She ’s had so many tricks played off on her, she’s suspicious of boys,” 
remarked Phin. “Say, Aunt Patsy! here’s a loaf of bread ma sent you.” 

“Your ma?” said Aunt Patsy, regarding him once more, with a softened 
expression. “Oh! Phineas Chatford,—is that you? Come into the gate, 
won’t ye?” 

“ We'll climb over, if we won’t hurt anything,” said Phin. 

“There ’s nothing here to hurt,” said the old woman. “ Everything’s 
going to ’rack and ruin, just like the owner. 1 was a smart woman once, 
and I had a neat, perty place; now look atus! Oh! oh!” and she gave 
short cries of pain as she attempted to lift the pail she had partly filled with 
water. 

“ Let me!” cried Jack, running to carry the pail for her. 

“ Whose boy be you?” said Aunt Patsy. 

“I’m nobody’s boy,” replied Jack. 

“ Guess you must be some relation to me; I’m nobody’s old woman.” 

“ Where ’s your husband, Aunt Patsy?” Phin asked, in order to hear 
her talk. 

“ Hugh! don’t talk husband to me! I’ve put one good man under the 
sod, and I was a fool ever to strike hands with another. I thought the 
brute wanted me, but it turned out ’t was my farm. A good many want 
that. , But they won’t get it till I’m gone. Then Squire Peternot can 
drive his ploughshare over my hath-stun, if he wants to, and if he lives 
arter me.” 

“Why don’t ye sell?” asked Phin. “They say you’ve been offered 
nine hundred dollars for your piece of land. Why don’t you take it?” 

“°T would tickle ’em too well,” said the old woman. “I’d stay here 
- if ’t was only to spite ’em. Me and my land goes together. Squire Peter- 
not can walk over us both, arter I’m buried in it, if it suits him, but he 
must keep off while I’m above the sod. Walkin. ’Tain’t a decent house 
to ask you into, but it’s the best I’ve got. Thank ye for lugging my pail ; 
ye can set it on this bench.” 

“Here’s the bread, Aunt Patsy,” said Phin, placing the loaf on an old 
pine table beside some very dirty dishes. “Ma sent a custard-pie, but we 
got flung from the horse, carrying it, and here’s all that’s left of it, in this 
plate, — except what sticks to my clothes.” 

“Your mother’s the only Christian woman I know. I’m glad to get a 
loaf of her bread, and I thank you for bringing it. No matter about the 
pie. Won’t ye set down? I’m horrid lonesome here, and I ’m glad to see 
any human face, if ye don’t come to play tricks, or to pester.me to death 
about my bit of land.” 

“ Ain’t there something else I can do fer ye?” said Jack, looking round 
upon her miserable abode. 
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“If you was a girl I would set you to work. I want somebody to slick 
me up. I’m ashamed of my kitchen,” said the old woman. 

“Would n’t you like to have these big sticks of wood split?” Jack 
inquired. 

“ Bless ye, yes! I’ve hacked and hacked at ’em. There’s an old axe 
in the shed.” 

“©, come along! I wouldn’t!” said Phin, discouragingly. “Ma’ll be 
wondering what ’s become of us.” 

“You didn’t think of that when you set the trap,” said Jack. “I’m 
going to crack up some of this wood for her, anyhow.” 

“ What ’ll meeting-folks think if they go by and hear an axe in your shed 
Sunday ?” said Phin to the old woman, as Jack. began to chop and split 
the tough sticks. 

“If they think I’ve a friend come to see me that’s a better Christian 
than any of ’em, for all their church-going, they won’t think fur wrong. 
They can go and set in a pew in their fine clothes, but who of ’em ever 
thinks of visiting the widder in her affliction? What boy is that ?” 

“He’s nothing but a common canal-driver in my clo’es!” said Phin, cyn- 
ically, envious of Jack’s praise. 

“He’s a fine boy;—I’ll give him something!” said the old woman, 
fumbling in a closet, while the axe still resounded in the shed. 

“ Of course!” said Phin, bitterly, half aloud; “ bringing ye a loaf of bread 
is nothing, — JZ don’t want any pay, — but splitting up a few old sticks is 
a great thing!” 

“ What’s that you’re saying?” the old woman inquired, coming away 
from the closet. - ; 

“ Nothing much. What you going to give him?” 

“Wait and you ’ll see. He’s a better boy than you be, Phineas Chat- 
ford, if he zs nothing but a canal-driver in your clothes. I know a good 
boy when I see him, and I know a selfish boy when I see him.” And 
Phin perceived by the sparkle of her eyes that she had heard every word 
he said. 

Just then Jack came in bringing an armful of wood, which he laid down 
beside the hearth. 

“Q, that’s nice! O, you’re a blessed good child!” said Aunt Patsy, 
in a voice tremulous with grateful emotion. 

“1 ve split up all there is,” said Jack. “Shall I bring it all in?” 

“That'll do for now, — thank ye, and bless ye! If I had some money 
I’d pay ye for what you ’ve done, and get ye to come and split some more 
when Don Curtis draws it from my wood-lot. He cuts my wood to the 
halves, but he’s so lazy I never know when he'll bring me any.” 

“Ill come again if I can,” said Jack; “but if you had any money I 
would n’t take it.” 

“I’m going to make ye a present, any way. Here’s a little pocket- 
compass that used to be my fust husband’s; it’s no use to me, and I may 
as well give it away as to have strangers snatch it up arter I’m dead and 
gone.” 
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Jack regarded the curious trinket with boyish interest, and it cost him 
no little self-denial to give it back to her. As she insisted on his keeping 
it, he said, “ No, not to-day ; I was n’t working for pay. Next time I come, 
if there ’s a good lot of wood to split, maybe I ’ll take it.” 

That seemed to please the old woman, and, in the hope of receiving 
another visit from Jack, she put the compass away. - 

“Why did n’t you take it? I would!” said Phin to Jack, on their way 
home across the fields. 

“T d’n’ know ; somehow I could n’t,” said Jack. “I thought I would at 
first; but, then, she looked so miserable and poor and—TI could n’t!” 
And Jack startled both himself and Phin by — swearing ! 

It was just one little word, and it came out, not in malice or anger, but 
as a relief to the emotions of his heart. Phin turned and gave him a sly, 
strange look. Jack blushed to the tips of his ears. But for that fault of 
the unruly tongue he might have prided himself upon having behaved that 
day in a manner which would almost have met the approval of his unknown 
friend, the packet passenger. He had been flung from a horse, and had 
not sworn, —a marvellous circumstance ! he had refused Grodson’s whis- 
key, — which was quite as remarkable, since the little canal-driver had long 
since acquired a taste for grog; and he had carried the old woman’s pail 
for her, and split her wood, from mere good-will, thus unconsciously obeying 
that friend’s third rule of life, —“ Help others”; and here he had spoilt all, 
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as he believed, by that most untimely oath. Poor Jack! he did not reflect 
that there might be a difference in oaths, and that one which sprung to 
the lips from old habit, and the throbs of a heart struggling against its own 
emotions of pity, belonged not in the dark record of those inspired by violent™ 
thoughts. But he had sworn, — swoRN IN HIS CLEAN CLOTHES ;, what would 
Mrs. Chatford say, if she had heard him, or if Phin should tell her ? 

Yet it was perhaps a good thing for Jack that he had made that slip, since 
it served to keep him humble, and on his guard against giving way again 
to the old bad habit. And now the reflection that he had done other things 
that morning which she would have thought wrong for Sunday caused him 
some misgivings, although he had her own son for an example. 

“ Who’s that?” said Phin, looking back at Aunt Patsy’s house. 

“ Danvers! ain’t it?” said Jack. 

“Old Danvers!” giggled Phin. “He’s going to see Aunt Patsy! 
“That ’s where he goes a courting! O, won’t the boys laugh when I 
tell em? Old Danvers courting Aunt Patsy!” 

And in his delight over this discovery Phin forgot all about Jack’s 


swearing. 
J. T. Trowbridge. 


POLLS 


DOWN WITH THE DIVERS. 


EEP down in the waters of the ocean is a mysterious world vaster and 
richer than that of earth or air. The creatures which creep and swim 
in it are far more numerous than those which walk upon the land or fly. 
It is not level, as one would suppose, judging only from the smooth sandy 
beach glistening in the sun; it has its broad plains, deep ravines, and high 
mountains, “ There are places,” says Lieutenant Brooke, who sounded 
the sea along the route of the first Atlantic cable, “where Mont Blanc (the 
White Mountain of the Alps, whose summit is three miles above sea level) 
might be sunk without showing its peak above water.” 

Much of the mud at the bottom of the sea is found to be chalk, which 
when dried you can write with, and in which, when still soft and wet, creep 
countless insects so small that the naked eye cannot distinguish them. In 
northern latitudes there have been found growing at the bottom of the sea, 
clustering around wrecked ships, great reeds and twining vines and plants 
of varied colors, forming beautiful submarine gardens. In the warmer 
regions of the south, where the sun shines brightest at the ocean’s bottom, 
the reeds and plants grow to be trees, and the gardens become forests 
of bright foliage. Among these fishes swim, looking like birds flying 
through the air. Some are great monsters, going about to destroy and 
devour. Here are rich mines, of coral, pearl, and sponge. There is:a-coral- 
mine in the Atlantic Ocean known as the “ Silver Banks of Hayti,” which 
is forty miles long and twenty miles wide, and submerged in clear water 
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from ten to one hundred feet. In the Indian Ocean there are others which 
lie four hundred feet below the surface and are hundreds of miles in extent. 
The bottom of the ocean in many parts of the “Silver Banks” is as 
smooth as a marble floor, and far more beautiful and variegated. In other 
parts great coral columns from ten to one hundred feet high and from one 
foot to eighty feet in diameter rise to the surface of the waves. Arches 
spring from column to column, giving the mines the appearance of some 
vast cathedral or palace. Shrubs and vines grow and twine about these 
columns, and long palm-like leaves of varied hues wave with each motion 
of the sea as if fanning the unseen inhabitants of the deep. 

There are beings — shall we call them genii ?— that daily go down into 
the ocean’s depths, breathing and eating and drinking and walking under 
the sea in search of its riches. These strange creatures resemble huge 


Divers at Work. 


monsters, larger than the largest men. Their heads are of hard, stiff mate- 
rial strangely shaped, with great glass eyes; and from the back of their 
heads grow long tails, through which they breathe. Usually they have no 
houses in the ocean, though sometimes they are found living and laboring 
in iron houses of curious form, without floors, yet into which the water 
cannot penetrate. Of course you have already guessed that these genii 
are divers, and that their houses are diving-bells. 

The name of the first genie of this kind is not known. Long before 
any one had built the diving-bell there were men whom its riches tempted 
to dive naked into the sea. The pearl and sponge fishers are known to 
have practised diving in the waters of Europe and Asia four hundred years 
before the birth of our Saviour. The sponge-divers who live on the islands 
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and coasts of the Mediterranean Sea are a strange people, half-land, half- 
water animals, as one might justly call them. They are trained from infancy 
for the hazardous labor. They have among their curious customs one 
which prohibits a young man from marrying until he can dive to a great 
depth and bring to the surface a certain number of sponges each day. 
They fish in small sailing vessels called caégues, each carrying six or seven 
divers. These natural divers descend without artificial aid to a great depth, 
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and it has been said remain under water as long as two minutes, though 
this is very doubtful. Once at the bottom of the sea they tear the sponges 
from the beds where they grow and bring them to the surface. Here the 
poor animal soon dies, and 1s dried in the sun, to be offered for sale. 
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The pearl-divers of Ceylon and South America do not descend to such 
depths as the sponge-divers. They have a framework in which they stand, 
and they take down a basket in which the oysters they gather are deposited. 
They are armed with a huge knife, with which to fight the sharks they some- 
times encounter. This weapon they carry, singularly enough, between their 
teéth. In their mouths they deposit a sponge, from whose pores they suck 
the little air which remains when the sponge is saturated. When he reaches 
the bottom the pearl-diver leaps from his frame, fills his basket, then, as a 
signal, pulls the string attached to the boat above, and the basket and 
frames are drawn up. The diver is left to get to the surface as he can. 
This these experienced swimmers find no difficulty in doing. The South 
Sea Islanders may be said to almost live in the water. Travellers have 
described their numerous feats, such as diving to the bottom of the sea 
in search of a nail; but the most remarkable I have heard was the adventure 
of a number of them in search of an anvil lost from an English ship. They 
found it without difficulty, but could not bring it to the surface on account 
of its weight. So they dived time and again, and by turning the anvil over 
and over, finally landed it on the adjacent beach. 

The natural divers whom I have described are barbarians. Civilized na- 
tions, from an early period, have possessed artificial means of descending 
into the water. Something similar to the diving-bell and diving-armor was 
seen three and four hundred years ago. In 1538 the Emperor Charles 
V. of Germany and his court, besides ten thousand other spectators, saw 
with wonder and amazement two Greek divers descend in a large kettle 
into the water, carrying a lighted candle, without wetting their clothing or 
extinguishing the light. In 1687 a Boston ship-carpenter, named William 
Phipps, recovered three millions of dollars from the wreck of a Spanish 
ship by the aid of a diving-bell. Three millions was looked upon as a much 
more magnificent fortune two hundred years ago than at this day, and the 
ship-carpenter was made a knight by King James of England, and was 
afterwards appointed Governor of Massachusetts. The first person to 
improve and scientifically construct a diving-bell was Dr. Edmund Halley, 
and to him the honor of its invention is usually paid. He was the famous 
astronomer who discovered the comet now called by his name, and who 
explained the mysteries of the magnetic needle, the ocean currents, and the 
trade-winds. Dr. Halley’s diving-bell was made of wood and was covered 
with lead. He supplied it with fresh oxygen when submerged by sending 
down barrels of air to be emptied into it. After Dr. Halley came another 
inventor, who used the air-pump for forcing fresh air into the bell. With 
the aid of this improved bell the divers went to the bottom of the sea and 
built stone piers for bridges and docks, — the first instance of the diving- 
bell being used for such purposes. 

The secret of the diving-bell is a very simple one. The principle of its 
construction is, that air and water will not mix, and that a volume of air 
can be forced through water as readily as a stream of water can be thrown 
into the air. To test this, take a deep bowl filled with clear water, a goblet, 
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and a small lighted wax-taper set in a piece of cork large enough to float 
it. Then reverse the goblet over the cork in the bowl, and press it down- 
ward to the bottom. The water will rise a little way in the goblet, but the 
light will still burn, though below the surface of the water outside. But 
if the goblet is held at the bottom for two or three minutes the light will 
be extinguished before the taper has burned away. The reason is that 
the air within the goblet becomes fouled, and a flame requires fresh air as 
well as fuel. When a man goes down in a diving-bell he is in the same 
need of oxygen as the candle. Life, as well as flame, must be fed. The 
bell itself holds enough to keep an occupant alive for a short time, but not 
long. Hence it is necessary to force fresh air in and the bad air out, and 
for this purpose the air-pump is used. 

Persons who have never gone down in a diving-bell may think a trip 
to the bottom of the sea both unpleasant and dangerous. Old divers relate 
that their first efforts were attended with some pain, owing to the com- 
pression of the air, but that they soon came to feel “quite at home” in 
the bell. Hiram Hill, a famous diver of the Western rivers, who has spent 
more than three years of his life under water, has said that he now feels 
as much pain in coming up into the air as he at first did in descending. 
Another diver once expressed his idea of the pain of his first descent 
by saying he “had a humming in the head as if some one had let fly a 
swarm of bees there.” Another described his sensations as those of a man 
bound hand and foot with bands of iron. The danger is not greater than 
the discomfort. Ladies have been known to make descents, — one of whom 
went down for no other purpose than to write a letter to her mother dated 
“ At the bottom of the sea.” The divers themselves never think of the 
danger. 

“Fear?” exclaimed a diver, when he was asked if he was not afraid to 
go cown in the bell alone. “If any one is afraid he’ll never do for a 
diver!” This is true also of other kinds of business, from that of the 
soldier to that of the chimney-sweep. 

Conversation cannot be carried on very pleasantly in a diving-bell, owing 
to the great compression of the air in it. Divers have a system of signals 
by which they “ talk ” with those above who work the air-pumps and lower 
and raise the bell. The water, which is a good conductor of sounds, is 
the telegraph which they employ. The diver cannot hear any sound made 
by those at the pump, but those in the open air can distinctly hear any 
sound made by him in the bell below. When he wants “more air” he 
strikes one blow with a hammer on the side of the bell ; those above hear 
the sound borne by the water, and obey by pumpin, faster. If the diver 
wishes to be “drawn up” he strikes three blows ; if to go “lower down,” 
four ; while the signal to “stop,” or, as a diver would say, “hold hard,” is 
two blows. They also use small buoys of various colors, each having a 
different signification, and which, set free from the bell, rise to the surface. 
When they wish to say something unusual, and for which they have no 
signal or buoy, they write the message on a board with chalk, and send 
it up. 
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There is little need for lamps in the diving-bell, for the sun shines to 
the bottom of the sea, and penetrates through the numerous windows in 
the roof of the bell, The light is of course not so bright under the water 
as above it; still, on a clear day, the diver can see to read or write.at the 
lowest depths. Often, looking through the windows of his bell, he can 
see the clouds passing along the sky. Convex lenses, which concentrate 
the rays of the sun, have sometimes been used as windows, with curious 
results, Mr. Mackintosh, an English diving-master, relates that while 
building the light tower at Stonehouse Point he went down one very hot 
day with his workmen, and was surprised to find that when the bell was 
twenty-five feet under water, his clothes were set on fire by the rays of the 
sun concentrated by one of the convex lenses overhead. 

The diving-bell has been called the “ Balloon of the Sea”; but the com- 
parison is not just and fair to the bell. The balloon is certainly very 
handsome, while the diving-bell is very ugly; but you will find that in 
real life beauty and usefulness do not always go together, while ugliness 
and goodness are by no means always strangers. The diving-bell has been 
man’s slave ; the balloon, his plaything. The balloon has done little to- 
wards making known the laws of the air, while the diving-bell has told us 
nearly all of what we know of the lower depths of the sea. I confess I like 
the patient, slow drudge of a diving-bell, on whose faithfulness we can 
depend, better than I do the flighty, ungovernable sprite of a balloon. 


Diving-Bell. 


The bell is furnished with benches, on which the divers sit or stand until 
the bottom is reached. They then step off, and set to work in the narrow 
space in which they are confined. For the bell is the diver’s prison-house, 
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which he cannot leave while under water, although the bell itself can be 
moved about. This is its great disadvantage ; and a remedy for it has been 
sought by inventors. What was needed was some apparatus not too heavy 
to prevent the diver, after reaching the bottom of the sea, from moving 
about at pleasure. After many experiments the diving apparatus, or armor, 
was perfected. 

Diving armor is generally thought to be only about forty years old, but 
the idea of it is much older. The two Greeks who descended in the bell 
in the presence of the Emperor Charles V. wore over their heads large 
bladders, which contained fresh air to supply them for two minutes. Dr. 
Halley, the inventor of the bell, used also a leather cap with glass eyes 
which covered the head and received air from the bell by means of a tube. 
The fault of these two plans was that in making the cap water-tight about 
the neck the wearer was choked nearly to death. This suggested the idea 
of clothing the whole figure in armor. In 1721 a man named John Leth- 
bridge, with this idea in his head, made an air-tight cask with two holes 
for the arms and two more for the legs, and a glass loophole through which 
to see. When this armor was in use it looked like a common barrel with 
arms and legs and one eye. This was objectionable because it was too 
tight around the arms and legs ; besides the diver was not always sure 
of being able to keep his legs, and at best could only lie down on his face. 
Still John Lethbridge used his cask for forty years and made a large fortune 
with it. In 1789 a German named Klimgart made the first complete armor 
for diving. The head-piece was of tin, the jacket of leather, and the panta- 
loons and boots of leather hooped with brass. There were two pipes, — 
one for furnishing fresh air, the other for breathing out the foul air. On the 
back was carried a bag which contained fresh air. The armor was so heavy 
that it was almost useless. 

It was not until 1829 that a Frenchman, named Siebe, invented the armor 
now in use. It is made almost wholly of India-rubber, only the helmet 
being of metal and leather. The trousers, boots, and jacket are all of one 
piece, and the diver gets into it up to the neck from above, just as one 
would get into a sack. The neck-piece is arranged to draw closely about 
the lower part of the neck and padded.'so as to keep tight without chok- 
ing. In the same way India-rubber rings are placed around the wrists. 
There are no gloves; the touch of the fingers must often be the diver’s 
only guide, and these cannot of course be covered. The last thing he puts 
on’is the helmet. This covers, but does not rest on the head, being sup- 
ported by the shoulders and breast. The diver adds also a dagger to his 
belt and an axe in his left hand ; on his breast is hung a heavy weight and 
at his back another. When all else is ready the mouth-piece of the helmet 
is screwed on by one assistant while another at the same instant begins to 
work the air-pump which supplies the helmet with air. The diver then 
descends into the water by a ladder, or, jumping overboard, sinks rapidly 
at first, but more slowly after a time, to the bottom of the sea. 

The principle of the armor is precisely the same as that of the bell. The 
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diver breathes the air contained in the helmet, instead of a bell; in fact, 
the helmet is a miniature bell. The tubes through which he breathes are 
similar to those used in the bell. Besides these, the diver carries down 
attached to his belt a rope called the “ life line,” by which he is drawn up 
at a signal, in case of accident. His means of talking to the men above 
are this line and the tubes; the signals are made by pulls. The weights 
are required to sink and keep the diver at the bottom. On land these 
weights would be very heavy; in water of twenty or thirty feet weights 
of eighty and one hundred pounds are not felt; nor is the weight of the 
armor to be noticed. The diver, thus loaded so that he can only drag 
himself along on land, can clamber over sunken ships or rocky reefs, jump 
down hatchways, and even climb masts and stanchions. Divers are often 
masons who build submarine walls, and they say that the labor of moving 
a large stone in the water is much less than on land. Many carry down 
with them for a walking-stick a heavy crowbar, which at thirty or forty 
feet below the surface is not heavier than a stout cane out of water. 


French Diving Apparatus. 


An improvement even on Siebe’s armor is the diving apparatus shown 
in the accompanying picture. This consists chiefly of a steel reservoir of 
air surmounted by an air-chamber, which the diver carries on his back, 
and from which he supplies his lungs at will by means of a pipe connecting 
the chamber with an India-rubber mouth-piece, while the reservoir is kept 
supplied by the force-pump.* 

Divers are not only masons but carpenters, and many of them make 


* For a full description of this modern French invention, see that interesting little work, ‘* The 
Bottom of the Sea,” published by Charles Scribner & Co. 
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large sums by patching the hulls of steamers to save them from sinking. 
When the Great Eastern steamship was returning to England from her 
first trip to America some years ago, she sprung aleak below the water 
line, and began rapidly to fill. Efforts were made to stop the flow of water 
on the inside, but it was not until a diver went down on the outside of 
the ship and patched the hull that the leak was stopped and the vessel 
enabled to reach Liverpool in safety. During the Russian War the English 
ship-of-war Agamemnon was shot through below the water line. The car- 
penter, who had formerly been a diver, at once put on his armor, and while 
the cannon-balls were falling about him plunged into the sea, sank to the 
side of the ship, stopped the holes, and saved her from sinking. Since that 
time the English sailors have been trained to use submarine armors. 

The principal work of the diver is to recover lost treasure and lost ships. 
By his aid a sunken vessel can be searched from stem to stern, and every- 
thing of value stripped from it as cleanly as if it lay on the beach in the 
hands of the wreckers. Six or seven years ago the Royal Charter was 
sunk on the English coast, and the divers set to work to strip her. One 
day one of them, more lucky than the rest, roaming about in the hull of 
the sunken vessel came upon a solid bar of gold worth $10,000. In 1860 
the ship Malabar was sunk off the coast of Spain, and remained untouched 
until 1861, when a single diver went down to her and on the first trip found 
the entire treasure of the vessel, amounting to $1,400,000. From the wreck 
of the Lady Charlotte a diver named John Gann recovered $ 500,000 in 
gold. 

Major Traverse. 


PARLORS 405 


A FAMILY MYSTERY. 
REVEALED BY A CHIMNEY, 


ERE I am, at my last gasp. I’ve stood it thirty-five years without 

flinching ; but now my time is come. Pleasant sky, you and I must 
part. Bright sun, good by. Remember I’m but a humble instrument, and 
forgive me for smoking in your face. 

Look, iron-hearted men, See how a hero dies! The blood is settling 
under my finger-nails (to use a figure of speech), yet it’s not I that will 
cry quarter ! 

Well, what would you do? Here I am alone; shovel, tongs, cooking- 
stove, — all gone that make life desirable! Yesterday you climbed on top 
of the house, sirs, and tore off the tin roof, rolling it up into parcels like 
so much jelly-cake. I looked on and saw you, but the bitterness was past. 
The time I could have wept was the day the family — my family — had 
notice to quit. When /¢hey were gone, —rocking-chairs, work-baskets, 
cough-medicines, and all, — what did I care for the rest? I saw you pull 
down the walls till the air was so thick with plaster you could have cut it 
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with a knife. I saw you rip up the chamber floor as if it had been a rag- 
carpet. I watched you pulling away the door-steps where she used to go 
and stand, looking up and down the street. I saw wondering children and 
old women, too, coming to pick up shingles and clapboards for kindling. 
Little by little, crash after crash, down went the house, till there was nothing 
left standing but the other chimney and me. And this morning he was 
taken ; now I’m sole survivor. Ah, but I could a tale unfold ; only nobody 
listens. Few indeed understand the language of chimneys. (Talk about 
the language of flowers !) 

I hear some foolish fellow say I look like a monument. Well, so I am a 
monument, smiling at grief. My grief began to come, or I began to come 
to grief, last winter, when I first heard the talk about “improving the 
street.” I knew we were a frame-house, — not a beauty, — one story with 
a basement kitchen, and most likely our room would be better than our 
company. I tell you I hated to break up! The ‘family had serious talks 
about it over the kitchen fire, close to my best ear. 

“ Mother,” said the old gentleman, rubbing the patched knee of his gray 
trousers, “we used to laugh at our neighbors on the 1st of May; who’ll 
laugh now? Where shall we go, and what ’ll become of us ?” 

Think of his appealing to her, a sick woman, that sat coughing in her 
chair! But that’s always the way,—it was “mother here,” and “mother 
there.” 

“ Never mind, Abel,” said she, cheerily ; “ Nell will look us up another 
rent, and John will pay for it all the same.” 

John lives in Boston, and has a wife with “blue blood in her veins.” I 
am not quite clear what blue blood is, but it’s something that keeps her 
at arms’ length from this family. 

“ Ah, well-a-day!” sighed the old gentleman, “it’s trouble upon trouble. 
I’ve been a broken-down man ever since that mystery of Dick’s.” 

They always called it “the mystery.” 

“ There, there, father, don’t give way. Look up to Heaven and have faith! 
’T will all be cleared up yet.” : 

But no, the old gentleman only looked straight ahead for consolation, 
into the bowl of his tobacco-pipe. Reckon /’ve reason to know where he 
looked. Many’s the time I’ve thought I should choke ! 

There are three children, John, Nell, and Dick. Only one at home now. 
Nell, bless her heart, I always did my best to draw when sfe laid on the 
shavings. She’d sing even a coal-pit into good-humor. Her father never 
could understand why she should have so much better luck than he had, 
making a fire. (I find I’m getting wheezy. That’s right, little boys, put 
on more shingles ; it warms my heart.) 

Now I'll plunge right into the heart of my story. The fact is, I know 
more about it than any of the rest of the family. 

A year ago, when Dick was attending school, he came home one night 
with a diamond ring on his finger. 

“ How splendid! Whose is it?” said Nell, flying round to make butter- 
toast for supper. 
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“ That’s telling,” said Dick ; “ what if it’s my own?” 

“Humph! Then it’s paste!” 

“ Paste indeed! It’s a solitaire, worth seven hundred dollars.” 

Nell let the toast burn. She put the ring on her finger and twirled it 
round and round. Knowing it was worth seven hundred dollars, and “ its 
owner would n’t take a thousand,” it dazzled her eyes almost out of her head. 

After Dick had teased her long enough, he told her it belonged to James 
Van Duster, the wealthiest boy in school. 

“And he does n’t know I’ve got it,” added Dick. “I just slipped it 
off his finger when I was helping him out with his Greek. Won’t it be a 
jolly joke when he goes round inquiring for it to-morrow?” 

“QO Dick, how dared you?” said Nell; and then I smelt the toast 
burning, and heard her scraping it with a knife. “The ring’s too large, 
you must n’t keep it on your finger, Dick ; let me have it for safe-keeping.” 

“You, Nell? Why, you’d serve it up in the toast-dip, just as you did 
the salt-spoon last week.” 

“ But think, Dick, if anything should happen to such a splendid jewel !” 

“Well, there won’t anything happen, so don’t fret. If I was in the habit 
of losing —” Dick checked himself, and I suspect he blushed. Nell, with 
ail her kindness of heart, could n’t help laughing, for Dick was as harum- 
scarum as the breeziest hurricane. 

I felt low-spirited from that moment, and was afraid I never should 
breathe freely till the ring was fairly out of the house. In the evening 
Dick came down into the basement kitchen again to crack some butternuts. 
He knelt by the brick hearth and began to pound. I could have told him 
better than that ; there was a crack in a corner of the fireplace. All of a 
sudden off slipped the ring and danced into it. 

You could have knocked me over with a feather! But as true as I stand 
here that boy went whistling up stairs, and never missed the ring till Nell 
asked what he had done with it. You may depend there were a few remarks 
made then! Dick rushed up stairs and down, and the whole family went 
to hunting. Next morning a carpenter was sent for to take up the boards 
under the dining-room table. There was a hole in the carpet there, and 
Dick was almost sure he must have dropped the ring when he stooped to 
pick up his knife. 

How I longed to be heard! I. talked as plainly as I do now; but what’s 
the use when people will insist upon it that it’s “the wind sighing down 
chimney ?” 

Nell suggested that the ring might be “round the fireplace.” 

“You ’re ‘warm,’ my dear,” said I, joyfully. But as fate would have 
it, they only picked out the wrong bricks, and didn’t strike deep enough 
either. Here lies that solitaire, as solitary as Hamlet’s father’s ghost! 
Here it lies, at the northeast corner, eight inches from the surface. 

“ What of that?” said I, trying to be as philosophical and cold-blooded 
as a lightning-rod. “Pshaw! Nothing but the dust of the earth any way. 
1 mean nothing but coal-dust! Peace to its ashes ! ” 
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But James Van Duster did n’t agree with me on that subject. He thought 
more of the ring than he did of his best friend. He was n’t quite as absent- 
minded as Dick took him to be. He knew when the solitaire was drawn 
off his finger as well as either you or I would know. And being a high 
and mighty young fellow, with a mind as narrow as the neck of a half-ounce 
vial, and jealous of Dick into the bargain, what should he do that morning 
but send an officer after the ring. 

You might have heard Mr. Dean groan clear across the street. The 
officer was very polite, and listened to all the family had to say, but whether 
he believed it or not I’ve no means of knowing. All I can say with cer- 
tainty is that old Mr. Van Duster interfered, and said if Dick could pay 
the price of the ring, the lowest price, — eight hundred dollars, — he need n’t 
go to jail ; the matter should be hushed up. 

Eight hundred dollars! Why, old Mr. Dean just earned his salt by 
tending an oven at a bakery. There was nothing in the house of any value 
but Mrs. Dean’s piano, and that would n’t bring more than three hundred. 
Of course it went though, and John had to be written to (I don’t know 
what his blue-blooded wife said !) to make up the balance. He did this in 
the shape of a loan. I did think John was hard-faced. He might have 
given Dick the money for their mother’s sake. It was too bad for such 
a young fellow as Dick to be saddled with a debt, even if he had been 
careless. 

After this the boy could n’t afford his time to go to school, so he got a 
clerkship. At first he held up his head with the best of them, but after 
a time the cold shoulder. was turned to him. The Van Dusters had n’t 
kept their word ; the stoty was whispered around that Dick had stolen the 
solitaire and could n’t return it because the Jew he had sold it to refused 
to give it up. 

Dick was nearly wild. He ran away to work on a farm in New Jersey. 
I believe his mother’s letters were all that sustained him. 

“ Never fear, Dick,” said she, “ this mystery will be’ cleared up in God’s 
good time. We can’t see why the trial was sent, but. perhaps it was to 
make you patient and full of charity for others. You may depend upon 


it as the truth, that 
‘ The sorrows of Your youthful day 
Will make you wise in coming years. 


.” 


The old gentleman gave right up, and the care of the whole family fell 
upon Nell. She is a shrewd little manager, and has found enough embroi- 
dery and copying to do to keep off starvation ; as for clothes they have n’t 
had many. 

She is a most remarkable girl. (I do hope that’s she coming round the 
corner!) All the amusement she seemed to have was going to the door, 
standing on the steps, and looking down the street. 

(More shingles, boys! I’m about out of breath.) 

Ah well, what with Mrs. Dean’s cough, this “mystery,” and all, we have 
been a suffering family ; but we have our blessings, not the least of which 
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is Nell. We have had some cosey times this winter too, popping corn over 
the coals; but it’s all past now. They went to Thirty-fifth Street yes- 
terday. 

I don’t know how I could have borne it but for the reflection that I was 
dying for the good of the family. Yes, when I fall, murder will out! The 
ring comes to light ! 

Boys, you’re sharp-eyed, but you won’t get it. I keep looking out for 
Nell; she told her mother she should watch that kitchen chimney when 
it fell. 

Bravo! There she stands! That’s Nell, the modest girl in the blue 
dress, with the bird on her hat. Make way for her. Bravo, Nell, I ’m reel- 
ing! Hammer away, ye iron-hearted men, I ’ve got my death-blow. Sharp, 
Nell, I ’m dow—dow—down ! 

“ Please, sirs, let me look here for something?” says she. 


4 


\ 
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“Yes, Nell, look in the northeast corner. Hurrah! She’s found it! 
That revives me! ‘Hurrah! I wish I had some hands to clap! Three 


cheers for the little girl in blue! Fare—well ! 
Sophie May. 
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BABY’S DAY. 


PEN your eyes, mamma ! 
Day soon will begin. 
Open your eyes, mamma! 
I want to look in. 
Yesterday, dear mamma, 
Out of your eyes 
There peeped two little boys 
Just of my size. 
Are they there now, mamma? 
Whose can they be? 
And do you love those boys 
As you love me? 
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Don’t feed me any longer, — 
Not another minute ! 

Does my mouth look pretty, think, 
With a great spoon in it? 

If you people speak the truth, 
I am sweet enough ; 

There ’s no need of choking me 
With your sugary stuff. 


Mamma, where are you? 
You are the sweet! 

Nicer than all 
They can give me to eat. 

Here I come to you, — 
Toes, fingers, and feet! 

Have you a kiss or two 
Growing for me? 

Where do you hide them? 
Please let me see! 

Now I shall steal them, — 
One, two, and three. 
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What is the next thing 
For baby to do? 
Hitt Duckie, I think, 
/ Ill go swimming with you. ° 
Doggie, look sharp, 
And if we get drowned, 
Fish us both out, 
You comical hound ! 
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Dick, we ’ll on our travels go, 

I ’ve two feet, don’t hold me so! 
O, my shoes won’t walk a bit! 
Down upon the floor I ’ll sit. 

If you think I ’ve had a fall, 

You ’re mistaken, that is all! 

But why will this old house shake, 
Every single step I take? 


Now get out my pony, Dick! 

Whoa! Gee up there! where’s my 
stick ? 

Over the world and away to the 
moon, 

Clever old Dick, we must get there 
soon, : 

Or the barley-candy will all. be sold, 

And we can’t buy a gingerbread 
horse for gold. 


O, the sand blows in my eye 
Here is Noddy’s Isle close by; 
And, — don’t tell me that I fib! — 
Dick, it looks just like my crib. 
Good night, pony! Trot away! 
I’ve done riding for to-day, 

And I hear my mother sing, 
Sweet O sweet as anything! — 


SONG. 


My baby shall go 
To the Island of Sleep, 
Where soft little dream-waves 
Around him will creep. 
And when the moon rises, 
Away in her boat, 
With the stars rowing races 
All night he shall float. 
And when morning’s red horses 
Spring out of the sea, 
As swift as a sunbeam 
He’ll come back to me. 





Two Days in the Mammoth Cave. 


TWO DAYS IN THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 


SECOND DAY. 


“*T~O-MORROW ” dawned, and showed a drizzling rain, coming down 

in slow, sulky fashion, as if determined to last all day. In the hotel 
it would have been hardly bearable, but underground, what difference could 
it make? and we put on the mustard-colored uniform with enthusiasm. 
To-day’s experience began like yesterday’s, only now there were two 
guides, and a party of three besides ourselves. The younger guide carried a 
basket of provisions on which we were to dine at the end of the route, 
and a can of oil slung on his left hip. Warned by past experience, the 
Major exchanged his hat for a stuffed skull-cap of the same pleasing color 
as his uniform, and designed to soften the inevitable bumps received in 
“Fat Man’s Misery.” Harry provided himself with a paper box, sufficiently 
large to hold two of the curious cave crickets, looking like the ghosts of a 
daddy-longlegs and a grasshopper combined. They scurried away as 
Harry tried to catch them, dropping legs about promiscuously, and scaling 
the walls as well on three as on six. 

In the Bat Chamber, not far from the Vestibule, thousands of bats clung 
and squeaked as one of the party threw a stone or two in passing. These, 
with the crickets and eyeless fish, are the only living inhabitants of the Cave. 
Josie suggested taking a bat home and trying to tame it, but changed her 
mind as she looked at the strange body and wicked little eyes of the elfish 
thing Harry picked up and presented her. 

So we passed on, reaching the Giant’s Coffin after a time, and stooping 
almost to the ground as we squeezed through a narrow way, from which 
opens the “Long Route.” By and by came “Fat Man’s Misery,” just a 
zigzag through the small holes in the rocks. Then the “Vale of Humilia- 
tion,” where one must go almost on his hands and knees or not at all, 
and this for a quarter of a mile. Harry chuckled privately over the young 
lady who would not wear the mustard-colored uniform, and who presently 
came out from the Vale into Great\Relief Avenue looking very much dis- 
gusted, and declaring she wanted to go back. Certainly, the extra guide 
said, but there was no other way of return than through this same valley, 
whereupon the young lady was silent and walked on, throwing her pretty 
travelling-dress over her arm. 

Passing over the bridge of the “ Bottomless Pit,” up and down ladders, 
through holes, up hill and down dale, we came at length to the brink of 
the River Styx, shut in by rocky walls, and flowing silently through a cavern 
of stillness. The stone which Harry dropped in through a cleft in the 
rocky roof covering it splashed far below, sending up a faint echo. We 
looked for a moment into its dark depths, and passed on gladly to Lethe, 
but a short walk beyond. More blackness,—a river of ink disappearing 
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‘suddenly around a corner of rock ; dark cliffs roofing over the entrance, 
and no ripple or breath of air to give token of life. Drawn up at one side 
was a small flat skiff, and, remembering the nearly impassable places we 
had crawled through, Harry at once asked, “ How could you ever get a boat 
as faras this? It’s three miles in, is n’t it?” 

“Just three,” said one of the guides. “The boat came in by bits, a lot o’ 
men taking a board apiece. There ought to be more than one, for if there ’s 
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a big party we have to make two trips. It’s pleasant, though, standing 
on the shore, and seeing another party navigate the river, their torches 
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shining on the water and agin’ the roof and wall as they poke along. It” 
makes a pictur’,— particularly if the boatman happens to be a black fel- 
ler.” 

As he talked we took our places, the older guide shoved off, we rounded 
the projecting rock, and glided along between the gray walls arched over 
by a roof varying from twenty to forty feet in height. 

“ It’s like going through some old cathedral aisle at midnight,” said Josie. 
“ And there is a sort of gallery half-way up, just like a church. There are 
niches underneath too, — windows, or perhaps places for busts.” 

‘‘A gentleman as came in here once,” remarked the guide, “said them 
niches was just the places for the busts of disapp’inted politicians. They ’d 
be filled mighty quick, I reckon, ef ’t was so.” 

The laugh which followed echoed back so sweetly and wildly that at 
once we were silent, and then the guide began a plaintive negro song, 
pausing between each line, the echo of the first coming back about the 
time of the third. No pen could give the wonderful effect of that sweet, 
reluctant echo, coming to us, it seemed, from remote and unknown distances, 
never trod by human foot. 

“°T is the singing of the Sirens,” Harry whispered low, and then we 
were still again, and listened, with no desire for speech, as we floated on 
for a mile and more. The last half of Lethe is called Echo River, and here 
the echoes are still finer. They ended at last, and then came silence, — 
silence. When green things stop growing, and sun and moon hold their 
breath, you will know what that silence is like. 

Parallel with the river runs an avenue called Purgatory, but no one cared 
to give up Lethe for this place of groans, from which the loudest and most 
doleful echoes seemed to come. Not one wanted to leave the boat, but 
five miles of marvels were still, to be explored, and very reluctantly we 
picked up our lamps and stumbled on. “ Silliman’s Avenue” came next, 
forty feet high, and then the “ Infernal Regions,” where one must constantly 
guard against stepping into pits; then am opening called “ Cascade Hall,” 
where one hears the plash of water from an unseen fountain ; “ Ole Bull’s 
Concert-room” ; “ Martha’s Vineyard,” the walls covered with curious 
stalactical formations like bunches. of grapes ; the “Standing Rocks,” and 
curious columns, before each and all of which our guide paused with a 
“Here you are, ladies and gentlemen. Here’s your slacktites and slag- 
mites !” 

“It’s too much,” said Harry, at last. “Nine miles of perpetual amaze- 
ment is as bad as nine dinners in one day. And I’m so far gone now 
that I can’t admire anything but that ever-retreating dinner-basket. When 
are we to stop?” ; 

The eighth mile was performed in profound silence, not even a lamp lifted 
to admire and examine, —the “Hanging Rocks” and “Elindo Ayenue,” 
and a dozen other noteworthy spots, all needing a column at least of de- 
scription ; but enthusiasm was dead, and not till the guide rounded to, and 
the file of stumblers stumbled into a group around that basket, did it revive. 
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. We were in Washington Hall, but cared not a straw for Washington or 
anybody else as we sank down wearily on sharp corners of rocks, and 
watched the unfolding and taking out of cold chicken and rolls. Then a 
march on the double quick began, for every fresh bone to be picked 
required a going after it, and the ration of bones for each can only be 
guessed by one who has been there. Relics of numberless dinners lay all 
about. Ale and wine bottles in piles; bones and bits of bread, and part 
of a chicken in good preservation, which the guide affirmed had been there 
a month, and would last good a year, in the dry air. 

A dinner eaten eight miles from daylight is something to remember, but 
like everything else it came to an end, and with fresh courage we prepared 
for the last mile, the most wonderful of all the nine. The proportions of 
the rooms are no greater, but walls and ceilings are lined by crystallization, 
with every variety of spar, and the snow-white glitter dazzles the eye. Here 
and there some barbarian has written his name in lamp-smoke on the pure 
surface. There should be a law against such desecration, and if persisted 
in, the author should be left on the “ Rocky Mountains,” which one must 
climb before reaching the last hall, or in the desert valley known as “ Dis- 
mal Hollow,” where a little time of quiet reflection would probably make 
him desire to mend his “tricks and manners ” permanently. 

In this valley the guide burns oiled paper to show the wilderness of 
desolation, and one can hardly imagine a worse Hades than the black 
concave overhanging the blacker rocks, stretching away on every side into 
unknown darkness. With a long breath we picked up our lamps, and 
pushed on to the end of our pilgrimage, a small chapel, so called from the 
altar at the end, over which hangs a curtain formed by the stalactical ooze. 
Behind this Harry at once penetrated, the faint gleam from the lamp shin- 
ing through the transparent folds and lighting up the little altar like a 
shrine. The guide’s nine-mile lecture on “slacktites and slagmites” was 
over, and he sat peacefully smoking and waiting our pleasure. Josie broke 
off little bits here and there, loading down her much-enduring pocket, and 
the Major looked at his watch. 

“ Half past three,” he said. “Over six hours to this point, and now we 
must do it all over again. Up, lamps, and at it!” 

Six miles to Lethe, and the last half-mile gone over with the hips higher 
than the head! If one could have conveniently yielded to exhaustion, it 
would have been done at once, but the motives for going on were too strong 
to admit of weakness. Like the horse in the story, so tightly reined up 
that he could never give out, we pressed on, stopping only at the river 
for one of the eyeless fish, who, seeing no danger, swam right into the 
net held before his unsuspecting nose, and was at once transferred to a 
bottle of alcohol and Harry’s pocket. To-day his pearly, spotless little 
body floats in the same phial, standing now on Harry’s mantel. Looking 
at it, you see that all the organs of the body are forward of the gills, the 
stomach being directly behind the brain. There is no visible eye, though 
with the microscope it is said the collapsed socket can be seen The organ 
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has died out from want of use. I am not certain either that he has any 
nose, for as there is nothing to smell, it would dwindle and become extinct 
on the same principle as the eye. 

Up stream again, thinking all the way how impossible it is to see all in 
one day. More weary stumbling, and at last starlight and something to 
smell, and a hot supper and then bed. Neither one day nor ¢en in the 
Mammoth Cave can give a full idea of even a part of its wonders, and to 
know them better than this mere outline allows, you must read some of 
the many books upon it, and end with a fortnight or so at the Cave Hotel, 
where, having once paid the fees for the “ Short ” and “ Long Routes,” you 
are at liberty to go in free every day in the year. A half-dozen smaller 
caves are scattered about the county, and if you take time to visit the 
negro cabins near the hotel you will hear a separate legend for each one, 
and begin to wonder how any rash mortal ever dared first to penetrate the 
shadowy avenues and winding labyrinths guarded for long ages by the 
silent “spirit of the Cave.” 

Helen C. Weeks. 


CTRGORDOD ~> 


HOW WE HUNG THE “MAY-BASKETS.” 


F all the merry old Saxon sports our sturdy great-grandfathers brought 

over with them from “Merry England,” which through the whole 
year could compare with those of May ?— with “ May Day” and its flower- 
seekings, the ribboned “ May-pole,” and the pretty, flower-crowned May 
queen, and last, but not least (in our own times), the “ May-baskets,” — 
those frolicsome flittings in the gathering dusk ! 

Perhaps some of our town readers never hung a May-basket, — possibly 
never heard of such a thing! Sorry forthem! They ’ve lost a deal of fun ; 
and for their benefit I ’ll try to explain a little. 

A May-basket is — well, I hardly know how to describe it ; but ’t is some- 
thing to be hung on a door. Made of paper generally, it contains almost 
anything, by way of small presents, you have a mind to put into it, together 
with your respects, best wishes, — love, perhaps. It is hung after dark at 
the door of anybody the Aamnger fancies. Which done, the said hanger 
knocks and scampers. If a boy, it’s a great disgrace to get caught by a 
girl. Such a failure implies a lack of masculine spunk. On the other hand, 
if the hanger be a girl, why, she rather ought to be caught. It disgraces 
the boy again not to catch her. And the reward of catching, as I ’ve 
' always understood it (from a boy’s stand-point), is, if the parties can thus 
agree, a kiss in the dark, and the young lady’s society homeward. 

Right sorry am I that all these jolly customs are passing away. They 
are thought not quite genteel enough for the young people of this genera- 
tion,— too rompish and bouncing. And are we happier in our “ sets,” with 
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our cold nods and airs of indifference, than when a whole village joined 
hands around its May-pole? Well, | hope we are. 

But I still know a little rustic neighborhood, away back among the moun- 
tains, where as yet the boys and girls have never dreamed that the dear 
old May games, with “baskets” in the vesper, are not the very pink of 
gentility. There I love to go back (for it used to be my home), and when 
May night comes round get out a certain boy friend of mine, and race and 
run and “scrimmage ” up and down, with a troop of merry girls hard behind 
us, — girls who (I doubt if I ought to tell it) will get over a five-rail fence 
quicker than you can say Jack Robinson. Sometimes, despite all our doub- 
ling and dodging, we bring up on a brush-heap, and are caught in woful 
plight ; and then we are poked and pinched and laughed at. Or, what is 
still more rare, by dint of hard scampering we catch, actually catch, the 
agile sirens flitting on before us. And then the homeward walk in the warm 
May evening, with the broad red moon peeping up over the dark, spruce- 
clad ridges ; froggy voices in the swamp below, and the whippoorwill chant- 
ing from the white ledges up in the shrubby pasture. Quite romantic, 
when done according to programme. 

Sometimes, though, it was anything but romantic. Ah! I s¢/7 remember 
a May night when this same Tom Edwards and I were lads or boys (which 
is it a fellow is when he’s eleven— and twelve?) It makes me shrug to 
think of it yet. I wonder if two little chaps ever did get into such a scrape 
and catch it so before ! 

As usual there was but one house in the neighborhood where we really 
cared to hang baskets. We hung them elsewhere out of friendliness ; but 
those going to the Lynches were more carefully prepared than the rest. 
For there was Cad and Jess and Lorette, especially Lorette. Perhaps Tom 
would have said “ especially Jess.” 

But, bless you! it was about as much as a fellow’s neck was worth to 
go there with a May-basket. 

For O, they kept a great fearful dog, —old Scoge, of hateful memory. 
Was n’t I glad when the dog-law came and cut him off in the midst of his 
iniquities! And the old gentleman head of the family was worse still. 

“Old Jock Lynch,” as his neighbors called him, was a bear, —a grizzly 
one. It had been a long time, too, since he was a cub; and he had for- 
gotten all about how he felt then, I suppose. To this day I have n’t quite 
got over my amazement that he should have been the father of Lorette. 

He was down on boys and all their “ silly quirks,” and had a long-stand- 
ing antipathy to the May-basket business. Rather than to have fallen into 
his hands, we would have taken “ Alvarado’s Leap,” and risked it. 

But the sentiment which urged us on to brave these dangers was a 
strong one, — strong enough to carry us through them. I remember that 
for a whole week before the May night in question we had been spending the 
nights together laying our plans. But it was a tough problem. We could n’t 
seem to manage it, till along toward morning of the night before Tom 
waked up all of a sudden. 
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“ Kit, Kit,” whispered he, “I’ve got it now! I’ve just thought how 
we can do it.” 

“ How ?” exclaimed I, broad awake at the happy announcement. 

“ You know their old corn-crib, back of the buildings, in the garden? 
Well, we ’ll hang ’em, and cut round through the garden, among the lilac- 
bushes, and get into the corn-crib. You know the little door in the end 
buttons on the outside and hasps on the inside. We/’ll unbutton it, slip in, 
and hasp it to; and in the night so, even if they should come round into 
the garden, they won’t mistrust we ’re in there.” 

“ That ’s just the thing, Tom.” 

“Yes ; and we ’ll run in there after every one, — we ’ve got three to hang, 
you know. They’ll think we’ve run off down the road toward home, and 
chase on after us. We can hear everything they say through those great 
wide cracks in the crib. O, won’t it be fun to hear them talk and wonder 
where we went?” 

Fun alive! We didn’t sleep another wink that night, the very thoughts 
of it were so exciting. 

The next evening was warm, but moonless. 

“Just the right sort,” said Tom, as we were taking a last look at the 
baskets, to see that the “fixin’s” had not lost-out, and that the pins were 
in right for hanging them to the door. 

We waited till ten o’clock, however. It would be better to let the elder 
Lynch go to bed, if he would, before getting too near. From a safe dis- 
tance we kept watch ; and when at length a light had been seen to appear 
and shortly after disappear from a window thought to belong to his bed- 
room, we entered the premises and made our way stealthily round to the 
corn-crib. At that season it was nearly emptied of corn. We unbuttoned 
the door and crept in. It had rather a mousey smell, but, as Tom had 
predicted, was just the place to make our head-quarters in. 

We listened ; all was quiet. 

“ Now for it,” said Tom; and, leaving two of the baskets there in the 
crib, we took Cad’s and stole round to the door. Tom was to pin them 
on, and I was to knock, we had brought an old mortar-pestle for that 
purpose. 

“ All ready,” whispered Tom, pressing in the pin. 

Two ponderous knocks from the pestle! and in the crack of a whip we 
were round and safely housed in the old crib. We even thought it took 
them some time to get out. But they came out at last, — Cad, Jess, and 
Lorette, with Dan, their little brother, —and raced off down the road, while 
we lay and snickered. 

They were wofully at fault, though, and by and by came back, wondering 
and not a little chagrined. 

“ Have n’t seen a thing of them,” said Jess. 

“ Nor a sound either,” said Lorette. 

“O, they ’re round somewhere,” said Cad, taking down her basket. 
“ Let’s go in and wait. They’ll be back.” 
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We let them wait some time, though. 

“ Shy is the word now,” whispered Tom. “They ’ll rush out the moment 
the pestle strikes next time.” 

But after all had for a long time been still we ventured round again with 
the second. basket. 

“Guess we ’ve out-winded them,” said Tom. “They’re abed by this 
time.” 

But with the first stroke of the pestle the door flew open, and out 
rushed all three of the girls ata pop. Coming out of a bright light, though, 
they were unable to see us quick enough. Dodging noiselessly back, we 
scuttled away among the lilaes, and regained the crib once more. Old 
Scoge sprang out, barked, and took a turn through the garden. We trem- 
bled; he didn’t happen to nose us out, though, but ran off after Dan and 
the girls, who were chasing down the road again. 

“A pretty snug shave,” muttered Tom, drawing a long breath. And just 
then the gruff paternal voice was heard demanding from his bed-chamber 
what all that noise and rumpus was about that time of night. Here 
Mother Lynch probably informed him of the day of the month ; for after a 
pause he snorted, “First day o’ May! Little scullions! I’d like to get 
hold of em!” 

Prayerfully hoping he would n’t, we waited for the girls to come back, 
which they at last did, utterly nonplussed at their failure to get the least 
clew to our whereabouts. 

“T know it’s Kit and Tom,” said Jess, “but where did they go to so 
quick ?” 

“That ’s the question,” whispered Tom. 

“ They ’ll hang another, I guess,” said Lorette; “I have n’t had any yet.” 

The little minx doubtless knew she had good reason to expect one. 

Here the father was heard ordering them into the house — and to bed. 

“ This time ’s the rubber,” whispered Tom. “I do hope Old Jock won’t 
come out, or Scoge either ; he almost smelled us out.” 

We waited a full half-hour. There was.too much at stake to make time 
any object. Then, with trembling and palpitation, we edged round for the 
third and last time; but ere Tom could pin on the basket, the door was 
opened with a jerk, and a savage grab made from a big, brawny hand. We 
sprang away like cats, traversed the garden and dived into the crib. Scoge 
was after us too; his great ugly head entered with us, but a knock on the 
nose from the pestle made him withdraw it; and we got the door to, and 
hasped it. But the racket thus made had betrayed us ; and Scoge, too, was 
now worrying at the crib. 

“ Gone into the corn-crib!” shouted little Dan, running up. 

“Into my corn-crib!” exclaimed his father, stumbling out through the 
currant-bushes. “Hold ’em, Scoge! Hold ’em!” 

“We're in for it now!” gasped Tom, “and no mistake.” 

But the girls did n’t come out ; that was one comfort. 

“ And they ’ve hasped the door, too,” cried Dan, trying it. 
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“0, they want to stay, do they?” chuckled the old man. “ Button the 
door, Dan. They shall stay till to-morrow. Whose boys are they?” 

Dan did n’t know. 

“‘ Whose boys are ye?” 

We kept quiet ; it would n’t mend matters to confess now. 

“Won't talk, will ye? Go get the goad-stick, Dan. Ill make ’em talk.” 

Dan brought the goad, a long white-oak one, with a fearful brad, made 
from an old awl. We knew that goad-stick, and shuddered. 

* You little skites!” growled Old Jock, thrusting the goad in through 
the wide chinks, and prodding at random. “ See if you won’t talk!” Tom 
got the first pricks, and squawked and screeched, in spite of himself. 

“Old Zack Edwards’s boy, if I live,” muttered the old wretch. “ Voice 
just like old Zack’s.” 

“OQ, don’t, father, don’t hurt them so!” pleaded Jess from the window. 

“You go to bed, gal. Now who’s t’ other one?” bradding recklessly 
into the corner where I was crouching. 

Heavens ! how I yelled ! 

“O ho,” laughed he, “the old Deacon’s son, sure’s the world. Might 
have brought him up better,” bradding again. “Take that, you Deacon’s 
son! How does that taste ?” 

“ Now don’t, father, please don’t!” cried Cad, coming into the garden. 

“Go back, gal! Step!” 

Cad vanished. 

“ Now,” continued he, with a few farewell prods at us, “you stay here 
tili morning.” And with this pleasant good night he left us, cribbed. 

This was rather rough usage from a man whom we had fond hopes of 
making our father-in-law, certainly. But we had to stand it. We could n’t 
even get out of the crib; for it was a stanch one, and could n’t be burst. 
And that old button was a most incorruptible one. No amount of fingering 
through the cracks could stir it a hair’s-breadth. 

“ Kit, we ’re in a dreadful scrape,” said Tom. 

“A dreadful scrape,” said I. Several hours passed. We didn’t say 
much ; we were profoundly taken down, and sat looking at the stars through 
the cracks. Despite the general’ misery of the situation, I was dropping 
off to sleep, when a whisper from Tom roused me. A little dusky figure was 
stealing out through the lilacs, stopping to listen at every step. 

“It’s Jess,” said Tom. 

“ Lorette,” said I. 

And it was Lorette. Tip-toeing noiselessly up to the door, she hastily 
turned the button, then darted away through the garden and into the house. 

It is needless to add that the good turn (turn of the button) was fully 
appreciated ; and that we made ourselves scarce forthwith. 

C. A. Stephens. 





The Wakerobin. 


THE WAKEROBIN. 


HEN leaves green and hardy 
From sleep have just uncurled, — 

Spring is so tardy 

In this part of the world, — 
There comes a white flower forth, 

Opens its eyes, 
Looks out upon the earth 

In drowsy surprise. 


A fair and pleasant vision 
The nodding blossoms make ; 
And the flower’s name and mission 
Is “ Wake, robin, wake!” 
But you ’re late, my lady, 
You have not earned your name; 
Robin ’s up and ready 
Long before you came. 


You trusted the sun’s glances, 


To rouse you from your naps; 
Or the brook, that near you dances 
At spring’s approach, perhaps ; 
Your chamber was too shady, 

The drooping trees among ; 
Robin ’s up already, 
Don’t you hear his song? 


There he sits, swinging, 
In his brown and scarlet cloak, 
His notes like laughter ringing ; 
’T is plain he sees the joke. 
“ Accidents will happen,” 
Laughs robin loud and clear, 
“If you think to catch me napping, 
Wake earlier next year!” 
Rebecca S. Palfrey. 





Base-Balls. 


BASE-BALLS: 
HOW THEY ARE MADE. 


cy: the thousands who play base-ball all over the country, scarcely one 
in a hundred, we dare say, knows how the ball is made ; the player’s 
knowledge of it being confined chiefly to what the rules of the game require 
as its composition, —“ The ball must be composed of India-rubber and 
yarn, and covered with leather.” 

Nearly if not quite all of the base-balls used in America are made in 
Massachusetts, in the town of Natick. There, at two manufactories, thou- 
sands of dozens are made every year, giving employment to upwards of 
two hundred women and girls. Having recently visited one of these manu- 
factories, we propose to tell the legion of readers of “ Our Young Folks ” 
how base-balls are put together. 

First let us look at the India-rubber, which is the chief article in the 
making of a ball. This of itself is a curiosity to any one who has never 
seen it as it arrives in this country. It comes in flat oval cakes of a dirty 
brown color, called “ bottles.” At one end of the bottle is a mouth which 
opens into the core of the mass. Of course you are all aware that India- 
rubber, or properly speaking caoutchouc, is a vegetable substance, obtained 
by making incisions in certain trees, in much the same manner as the Ver- 
mont farmer obtains sap from the maple. When the juice comes from the 
trees it is nearly white, but in preparing it for the market it is smoked ; 
hence its dark color. One of these “ bottles,” which contains some twenty- 
five or thirty pounds of rubber, will make many hundreds of balls. 

The way the rubber is prepared is as follows. First the “bottle” is cut 
into pieces, so that it may become thoroughly seasoned before it is used. 
It is then made into long, narrow strips, not ‘quite an inch wide, which 
with the aid of a pair of pincers are soon reduced to thin ribbons of rubber, 
not so thick as the paper upon which this is printed. Everything is now 
ready to begin the shaping process. A small ball of cork is used as the 
core, and around this is wound layer upon layer of the rubber ribbons, until 
the ball has reached a certain size. Several layers of yarn are then wound 
over the rubber, each one being fitted snugly by the dexterous use of a 
round wooden roller. As the ball begins to assume its proportionate size, 
it is measured and weighed, so that it may not exceed the limits prescribed 
by the rules of the game. The yarn used is of different grades according 
to the quality of the ball; the first quality takes the best of blue woollen 
yarn, while for cheap balls a poorer kind is used. 

The ball is now ready to receive its covering. This is made of horse- 
hide, which after undergoing the process of tanning is as clean and white 
as kid, while its durability renders it peculiarly adapted to this purpose. 
The covers, cut out in two pieces by a die, are wrapped up in damp cloths, 
to render them pliable, and in order that they may be easily sewed by hand. 
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For the best balls white silk is used, and for the others strong linen thread. 
After lying a few days to dry, each is stamped with its size and weight and 
the name of the maker. In some cases the grade of the ball is denoted by 
some name, as “ Red Stocking,” “ Bounding Rock,” etc. Last comes the 
boxing and labelling ; and the balls are then ready to be “batted” and 
“ fielded” by the patrons of the game. 


C. R. Byram. 


THAT EGG STORY. 


. one LAMB once wrote a very amusing treatise upon “ Popular 
Fallacies,” in a vein of facetiousness foreign to my present purpose. 

Consider, seriously, the vast amount of good logic that is thrown away 
because of false premises. For how many centuries ships were built on 
the most absurd models, because somebody had said that it was easier to 
draw a tapering log through the water “butt end foremost”! Nobody saw 
fit to question the statement, and therefore all vessels were built with the 
broadest part near the bow. Finally some original thinker —in our own 
day — tried an experiment ; and lo, the log towed easier point foremost! 

Which of my readers believes that an egg can be made to stand on end? 

“O,” you respond in one breath, “we have read history, and know how 
Columbus put this question, and how he conveyed an idea by his mode 
of answering it.” But, my dear Young Folks, an egg cam be made to stand 
on one end, upon a polished glass plate or other smooth surface, by simple 
balancing. 

Some eggs are much more difficult to put in position than others; but I 
never failed to accomplish it in any instance. Every one of you can do 
the same. The only secret is that all the fingers and thumbs that touch 
the egg must leave it at the same instant. Observe this, and with a little 
perseverance you will invariably succeed. 

I was first shown this by an Italian distiller, on the remote sugar estate 
of San Francisco Xavier, at the northern foot of the Cuzco Mountains, in 
the Island of Cuba. When he stated that he could make an egg stand on 
end, all of us present laughed at him, and began to talk of Columbus. 

“Ah yes,” said he, “esa cosa de Colon,” — that matter of Columbus ; 
“but I can do it, and you can do it. It is a little thing,” he continued, 
“but I have drank much beer with this,” meaning that every one was ready 
to bet upon the impossibility of the undertaking. 

Nevertheless he did it, and we all did it. So, my young friends, you may 
set about it, with perfect faith in your success. 

Moral: be careful how you accept a maxim until you have proved it. 

Charles D Wolf Brownell. 





Catching a Man-Eater. 


CATCHING A MAN-EATER. 


7 most formidable member of the shark family is the great white 
shark, or /amia, commonly called the “ man-eater.” He is especially 
fond of cruising among the coral-reefs of the Pacific, where the islanders 
have a queer way of catching him. They select a great log of some light 
wood, and having shaped it into a rough model of a canoe, turn it adrift 
with a strong rope attached, one end of which dangles, in the shape of a 
running noose, in the water below. This the great lamia perceives, and — 
impelled, I suppose, by curiosity —straightway proceeds to thrust his head 
into it. The noose slips between the fins, where it is speedily tightened 
and made fast by the frantic efforts of the now frightened fish to extricate 
himself. His struggles only serve to agitate the log and give notice to his 
Indian enemies, who are watching it from their canoes. Darting upon him 
at once with furious shouts and yells they ply their heavy war-clubs and 
yet more dangerous spears, till King Shark yields to his fate, turns his 
white belly upward, and is towed in to furnish a feast for his captors. 

Nor must the mighty Greenland shark be forgotten; he is the sworn foe 
of the adventurous whaler, and knows no fear,—at least none which he 
permits to interfere with his blubber feasts ; for no sooner have the hardy 
seamen secured their whale and commenced cutting off the great blanket- 
pieces, than this pirate of the northern seas makes his appearance, thrusting 
in his ugly snout and snapping great bites from the dead whale, taking 
morsels as big as a man’s head at a mouthful. He gets many a thrust 
with the long whaling-knives, but returns to renew his meal as soon as 
the first smart of the wound is over. But this big fellow has his own 
troubles like the best of us, and might well go swimming round among his 
native icebergs with “Please pity the blind” hung round his neck; for a 
small parasite, not three inches in length, fastens upon the corners of his 
wicked little eyes and lives upon their juices, partially if not entirely destroy- 
ing their sight. 

The fox shark, or “thresher,” attacks the whale, which he fairly flogs 
out of its life with tremendous blows of his forty-foot body, whose strokes 
resemble those of a flail, and come down with a noise like the report of a 
great gun. 

The blue shark is the pest of fishermen. He steals the fish, following 
them up even into the net, biting and rending its meshes, cutting off 
hooks, and winding himself up in the lines, by a rotary motion of the 
body, until it is really cheaper to replace than to disentangle them. The 
lady shark of this family is said to keep a sort of portable nursery for its 
young, into which she calls them — when they get into trouble while playing 
out of doors — by the simple process of opening her huge mouth and letting 
them swim down her throat. 

Next in order come the heart-headed, hammer-headed, and broad-headed 
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sharks, whose names suggest their derivation. As for the porbeagle or 
Beaumaris shark, he is a fish of an amiable countenance but a decidedly 
bad character among his finny neighbors, whom he sometimes amuses 
himself by swallowing whole. The skate-toothed shark, whose flat-topped 
grinders resemble the cylinders of a crushing-mill, lives entirely upon shell- 
fish, which he breaks with ease, eating an oyster out of house and home 
with a rapidity which would astonish even a professional opener of bivalves. 
The basking shark gets his name either from his laziness or his love of the 
sunshine, for he spends his time when not at his meals (which no well- 
regulated shark allows himself to neglect) in floating on the surface of the 
water half asleep, in which condition he is often surprised, and falls a victim 
to the fisherman’s harpoon. The spinous shark is literally a “nobby” 
(though I ought to spell it with a k) fellow among his mates, as he is sprin- 
kled all over with little thorny knobs, the precise use of which he has thus 
far kept to himself. In addition to those I have mentioned there is a 
long list of fishes, all more or less related to the great family of sharks, 
to enumerate which would turn my man-eater story into a lesson on shark- 
ology. As it is I shall spin my yarn without further delay. 

Some years ago I found myself, through the courtesy of the Secretary of 
the Navy, a passenger on board the United States storeship S——, on my 
way to join my regiment, then stationed upon the Pacific coast. We had 
caught the trade-winds in the usual latitude, and with their assistance had 
run our course favorably until the breeze died away leaving us tossing upon 
the uneasy ground-swell of the Atlantic, where we rolled, drifting to and 
fro at the mercy of the tides, some few degrees to the southward of the 
line. Ah, you New England boys may talk about your hot weather, but 
you will never know what hot weather really means till you have sweltered 
beneath the burning sun of those cloudless tropical skies. 

For three days we had not felt a breath of air; there had not been 
even the ripple of a “cat’s-paw” upon the glassy sea, whose slow-heaving, 
sun-varnished billows of deepest blue swelled in azure ridges unbroken 
by any fleck of foam till their wavy lines were lost in the sharply cut 
horizon. Overhead there was no cloud, no speck indeed unless it were a 
seabird’s wing ; all was bright and dazzling, a very furnace sun-heated from 
early morn till the blazing orb went down red and fiery as if he dropped 
from a burning sky into a molten sea. Look where you would there was 
no sign of coming wind or yet more welcome rain. The vertical rays melted 
the very pitch in the seams and made the oaken planks too hot to be 
trodden by a slippered foot. There was little desire on the part of any 
one to exert himself needlessly ; for myself, as an idler and having nothing 
to do, I used to lie in the cabin as near as might be to the open port and 
gasp the time away, tantalizing myself meanwhile with vivid recollections 
of ice-creams, not to mention certain cooling memories of deep-sunk wells 
and mossy mountain springs bubbling clear from their native rock. I re- 
member reading Parry’s Arctic Expedition at the time with a feeling of 
envy impossible to describe, and panting for a stray iceberg. 
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It was high noon of the third and most terrible day of this dead calm 
that I strolled listlessly out upon deck, where one of the officers called 
my attention to a dark razor-like fin which went cutting its slow but steady 
way through the waters as it circled slowly round our ship. 

“ What’s that?” I asked. 

* Ah, you don’t know a sea-lawyer then?” 

“‘ Sea-lawyer? Do you mean a shark?” 

“Yes, I have given you a salt-water name for him. That fellow is a 
rouser, eighteen feet at least. See how closely he sticks tous! He travels 
lazily enough now, but let a man fall overboard, and the poor fellow would 
lose the number of his mess before you could say ‘ Jack Robinson.’ ” 

The razor-like fin, a black speck amid the blue, went gliding up and down 
for an hour or more, arousing the hatred of some of our older tars, who 
had their own private reasons for bearing towards the great lamia or man- 
eater any sentiment but that of good-will. We had old wreckers from the 
Florida reefs, men who had seen service among the West India keys, or 
pulled in and out of African roadsteads, who one and all considered this 
fellow as their natural foe. At length, after some discussion among them- 
selves, an old quartermaster, who had grizzled and browned in sun and 
tempest till he seemed more like some strange creature of the sea than 
an ordinary man, rolled aft, and, hitching up his tarry trousers in true 
nautical style, with a scrape of his leg and a polite pull at his gray forelock, 
asked the lieutenant if “his awner would objict to the men hooking that 
rascal cruising astarn ?” adding (for old Grummet was a licensed character) 
something about a brother of his who had been “gobbled up by one of 
them bloody pirates in the Ingee Sea.” 

So it came about that the autocrat of the quarter-deck obtained the 
necessary permission from our bilious and peppery little captain, who in 
the dearth of greater excitement vouchsafed to appear and oversee the sport 
himself. Plans for the great man-eater’s capture were now quickly laid. 
These consisted in rigging a line of reliable rope, to which was fastened 
a fathom or so of iron chain ending in a shark-hook of mammoth propor- 
tions. To this a three-pound junk of shining pork was made fast for a 
bait. The whole contrivance was then quietly lowered into the clear blue 
water astern; and, a sufficient amount of line having been paid out, the 
inboard end was firmly tied, and we began to watch with some little eager- 
ness for the event. 

Now none of these proceedings had escaped the dull, wicked-looking eyes 
of the huge creature that drew slowly near as if to examine our bait. We 
could see the white pork glisten, a little spot of pearly brightness amid the 
blue depths below, while the ugly form of the huge lamia brushed by almost 
touching the rope as he circled above it with his slow-moving fins and 
gently-wagging tail. At length he seemed to have gained confidence, or 
his appetite overcame his scruples, for with a sudden rush he turned over 
on his back, seized bait, hook, chain, and all, and storing them away in his 
capacious maw swam off with as much composure as if such ironmongery 
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formed an ordinary part of his every-day repast. A moment more, and the 
line tightened with a jerk, — the sharp hook slipped clean through his jaw, 
tearing the flesh till its hooked head showed itself outside. The great 
lamia, mad with rage and pain, went into a flurry of struggling and fighting, 
now tugging vainly or endeavoring to bite off the chain, and then throwing 
himself clear out of the water, which he lashed into foam with the powerful 
strokes of his far-sweeping tail. But this could not last long. After giving 
him a few minutes to exhaust himself, half a dozen strong fellows got hold 
of the line and hauled him alongside, enjoying with true sailor gusto his 
unavailing efforts to escape. 

Meanwhile by order of the officer of the deck a running bowline was 
slipped over the monster’s fins, and, a watch tackle having been clapped on 
to the main-yard, the noose was drawn taut, and the men bowsed away with 


willing hands upon both lines, hoisting the fish by both head and tail fairly 
out of the water and finally dropping him with no gentle violence upon 
the sun-scorched planks. Here I amused myself by watching, from the 
safe elevation of the quarter-deck, his anything but playful gambols. He 
would fairly lift himself by sheer muscular strength, snapping and springing 
like a mad dog. His great tail wagged to and fro, striking at all who came 
within its reach, and making it a service of no slight danger to approach 
the spot where he lay. Upon being menaced with an oaken handspike, 
he seized it between his teeth and fairly wrenched,jii out of the sailor’s grasp, 
leaving proofs of their cruel power in the prints deeply indented in the wood. 

At length our cook, a negro of the veritable Congo hue, of Herculean 
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build, stripped to a pair of pantaloons, and, armed with his butcher-knife, 
fairly threw himself astride of the enraged fish. After one or two attempts, in 
which the shark almost succeeded in dislodging him, he plunged his weapon 
into its back, repeating his blows till he severed the spine, and the great 
head with its teeth like broken glass was left to do its snapping without 
the aid of its yet wriggling body. The angry jaws still grasped any object 
thrust between them, and the heart when torn out continued to beat. 

We had no means of ascertaining the shark’s weight, but his jaw-bone 
would ‘pass over a man’s body, and he measured upwards of twenty feet 
in length. Yet we are told the lamia has been found to exceed even thirty 
feet in length. Upon opening his stomach we crowded round looking for 
some indication as to the nature of his recent diet, but we searched in vain, 
for this fellow had what sailors would call a “clean-swept hold.” Yet the 
stomach of a newly caught shark has sometimes made strange revelations. 
One, for instance, was taken which contained, among a collection quite as 
miscellaneous as a school-boy’s pockets, a lady’s workbox with sewing 
materials, including a small pair of scissors complete. Its fair owner has 
yet to be heard from. Another was the receptacle of a slaver’s papers, evi- 
dently thrown overboard to escape capture, which Pirate Shark had bolted, 
and possibly retained to digest. It is said that a shark was lately captured 
in the Thames (where, fortunately for the bathers, he is an infrequent visitor) 
with the watch and seals of a young gentleman who had fallen overboard 
from an outward-bound ship. The timepiece was little the worse for wear 
and found its way back to the father of the dead sailor. 

But to return to our lamia. He was hacked and hewed and torn piece- 
meal, much as he would have dismembered his captors had the circumstances 
been reversed, —that is to say, had the shark done the fishing instead of 
ourselves. Then came the eating, or rather cooking, of the man-eater ; for 
though shark-meat went into every frying-pan, and fresh grub is fresh grub 
when forty days at sea, Jack’s taste for fish must have been keen indeed to 
have dined upon those dry, tasteless morsels. For myself I nibbled it gin- 
gerly with the ward-room mess till I could say, with a clear conscience, 
that I had eaten man-eater, and then forbore. 

Yet ugly as he is when living, his dead carcass, like many another repul- 
sive thing, has its uses and value in commercial eyes. The oil finds ready 
sale ; the flesh when properly prepared is considered a luxury, second only 
to rat by the puppy-eating Celestial ; the knobby spine tipped with gold is 
transformed into a cane with which some amiable old gentleman ambles 
to the stock exchange, and thinks cheap at a five-pound note. Not even 
the skull, with its grinning rows of saw-like teeth, proves valueless, for it is 
eagerly sought after by the collector of curiosities, and gets the place of 
honor in many a museum of queer things from under the sea. 

G. D. Brewerton. 





May-Dreams. 


MAY-DREAMS. 


sd HERE have you been, this long, bright day?” 
I said last night to a tired child ; 
“T *ve been to the woods to see if May 
Is coming,” she said, and gravely smiled. 


“ And what did you find, sweet searcher, — what? 
How did the woods reward your quest?” 

“T found one blue forget-me-not, 
And a robin thinking about his nest; 


“ And springing grasses and clover-shoots, 
And a bluebird singing overhead ; 

Violets under some gnarled old roots, 
And nodding columbines white and red; 


“ Some star-flowers, too, by a shady pool, — 

Such wee, white things !—and I bathed my feet 
In a dancing rivulet clear and cool, 

And I gathered ferns and mosses sweet ; 


“©, and so many things besides !— 
But now I am tired, please — good — night!” 
And she lays her hand in mine and glides 
Gently, gracefully out of sight. 


But her last words haunt me, soft and low, — 
“QO, and so many things besides !” 

Ah, sweet dreamer! you little know 
All the meaning that in them hides. 


Faith in an End as yet unseen, 
Boundless Trust in a promised Good, — 

These were the spoils that you brought yestreen, 
Richest of all, from that dim old wood! 


Build, O robin, your downy nest! 
Sing, O bluebird, and dance, O stream ! 
Spring, all green things, and own her quest! 
Come, O May-time, and crown her dream ! 
Caroline A. Mason. 
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CHASED. 


T had been a sultry day in August. Not a cloud had appeared in the great 
blue dome, all quivering with heat. The faint breeze that just rustled the broad 
green leaves of the ripening corn was hot and stifling. The oppressive closeness was 
almost insupportable, and many an anxious look was directed to the sky for some 
sign of the long-withheld rain. 

The sun sunk slowly in the west, and as if in mockery the full moon rose, red and 
coppery, in the already darkening east. 

I was at this time spending a school vacation with a friend of my father’s, a wealthy 
land-owner in one of our Western States, who, among other kind acts, had caused 
a handsome little mare to be placed at my disposal. 

As soon as it became cool enough to enable one to move about, I made prepara- 
tions for a long gallop by moonlight ; but Nellie — my little mare — was quite frisky, 
and eluded all my efforts for her capture, until I was just ready to give it up, when 
—just like her sex—she changed her mind, and allowed me to put her halter 
on. So thoroughly had my attention been given to her capture, I had not noticed a 
heavy-looking bank of clouds that had arisen in the east and hidden the moon. 
Determined to have my ride, however, I put her bridle and saddle on and rode down 
to the ‘‘ lower pasture,” as it was called, a piece of land containing one hundred and 
twenty acres of the original turf. 

After putting up the bars behind me, I started out into the pasture on an easy 
*‘lope,” and soon lost all knowledge of the points of the compass, it being too dark 
to enable me to distinguish any prominent landmark. But what did I care which 
way north was? or south? I felt perfectly contented where I was ; the solitude and 
the stillness gave me an all-alone-in-the-world sort of feeling. The only sound that 
came to me from the outer world was the occasional bark of some vigilant house- 
dog, and then nothing but the measured tramp of Nellie’s hoofs. Far away from 
that dark prairie were my thoughts, —away back to my city home. Faces as dear 
as they were familiar appeared at Memory’s call, and satisfied my longing. And 
then Imagination drew aside the veil that concealed the future, and unfolded to 
my mind wondrous pictures, — boyhood’s dreams, one and all fulfilled. 

A shrill neigh and a hurried trampling shattered all my castles, and brought me 
back to the prairie, in time to seize the bridle just as Nellie gave a wild snort of 
terror, and bounded to one side, where she stood trembling and quivering with fear. 

I knew in a moment what the trouble was. I had run on toa drove of colts that 
were pastured there. Without a moment’s thought I wheeled Nellie around, and 
dashed off in the opposite direction, though I must have known that the whole drove 
would instantly follow. 
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I had not gone far when I thought I heard a confused trampling behind. A steady 
pull on the bridle-rein stopped Nellie, and I listened. The dull, heavy thud of 
horses’ feet in the long prairie-grass came distinctly to my ears. They were chasing 
me! And though I might easily have avoided them, by remaining quiet for a few 
moments, I resolved to have a race. 

‘Hi! up, Nellie!” and the brave little mare went off on a long swinging gallop. 

Out of the tall grass and on to the short, solid turf, above the long, steady strokes 
of Nellie’s hoof, came clear and sharp on the night-air the thundering of a large 
body of horses in a gallop. 

The whole sky was now overcast. The darkness was intense. The wind began 
to come in irregular gusts, cold and chilly. As it rose, so rose my spirits until I 
fairly yelled with excitement. Every gust of cold air that swept by caused a respon- 
sive thrill; every bound that Nellie made caused my blood to flow faster. 

Suddenly Nellie swerved to the right. The fence! Yes, there it was, and learning 
thereby my whereabouts I headed her for the bars. She was reeking with sweat 
when we got there. 

Springing from her back, I yelled like a wild Indian at the on-coming drove, 
scaring them away ; then I hastily led Nellie through the bars to go up to the house. 

The wind in the mean time had completely died away; but as I put up the last 
bar, and sprang upon my little mare, there came a strange, low, moaning sound from 
the east. The storm was coming! ‘‘ Now, Nellie!” I exclaimed, digging my heels 
into her sides, and away we went. 

Faster and faster, but in vain! The air seemed suddenly to grow cold, a few great 
drops of rain came splashing down, and then the storm burst upon me. The wind 
howled and raged, loaded with the dust from the roads and fields. And just as I 
came in sight of the house, a great sheet of water came dashing down, drenching 
me thoroughly in an instant. .... 

You may imagine me the next morning saluting the family ears with, “‘I bid you 
good mawdig.” 

George G. McRoy. 


THE AGE OF MINSTRELSY. 


THE conduct of the boys in our street is at present very strange. They wander 
about disconsolately in squads, with their hands in their pockets (the usual attitude 
of masculinity under depressing influences), talking in whispers. Their marbles are 
neglected, shinny is unanimously voted “slow,” base-ball is thrown aside in disgust, 
and even window-smashing has lost its charms. Their chief occupation seems to 
be the study of the features, gestures, and actions of the colored person who lives 
across the street; with a view to imitation. 

For you must know that these young gentlemen, being devout worshippers of the 
noble art of negro minstrelsy, and firm believers in the greatness of ‘‘ Shoo, Fly,” 
have determined to expound the same to an enlightened juvenile public, at the mod- 
erate price of three cents per head. 

The first intimation that I had of the state of affairs was given me on Monday 
by Bob, one of the youthful aspirants to histrionic honors. 

**Say, Sis, we’re going to have minstrels on Saturday night. Don’t you want 
tocome? Tickets three cents.” 

“ Let’s see your tickets,” said I. And a number of small squares of paper were 
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pompously dragged from the depths of a pocket, the smell of which was strongly 
suggestive of bread-crumbs and powdered slate-pencil, and held up for admiration. 
And this is the ticket, 





Grand Minstrels. 


on 
DOORS OPEN AT 74 P. M. 
BEGINS AT 8 P. M. 


Tickets, .. ++ ++-e-e-+ 3 ets 


No admission after 8 P. M. 











‘¢ But why no admission after eight P. M?” I inquired. 

‘*’Cause we want to use the front entry for a dressing-room.” 

‘* Where is it to be?” 

‘* In Warren’s house.” 

‘* Are you going to act?” 

“Yes, sir-ee. I’m a going to do the old woman in the ‘ Black Statue.’ You ’ve 
never been to the minstrels, and of course you don’t know. Gals never know noth- 
ing.” With which disparaging remark my young friend took himself and his tickets 
into the street. 

But a short time after he came back with a doleful face. I inquired the cause, 
and was informed that the whole concern was ‘‘ busted up, Sis” ; that Warren could 
n’t have it in his house ’cause the painters were at work, and the baby was sick ; 
and that the world was very much out of joint. I made several attempts at conso- 
lation, but at the same time distinctly remarked that the performance could not take 
place in our house. 

However, the next day dawned upon the phenomenon of a boy whose mother was 
perfectly willing to have her house pulled about her ears, and preparations for the 
grand event went on smoothly. The day before the consummation so devoutly wished 
one of the company mutinied, but before night he was only too glad to ask pardon 
and be restored to the favor of gods and men. 

The next morning was rainy, but nothing could dampen the ardor of the per- 
formers. About ten o’clock Bob put in an exhilarated appearance, with ‘‘ Look 
a-here! I’ve been appointed treasurer to the company, and I ’ve sold twenty tickets, 
and I want some clothes for to-night. I’m the old woman, you know.” 

I escorted him up stairs, and we fished among the old clothes until we found what 
suited his Highness, —a striped skirt and spotted sack. Arrayed in this imposing 
garb, he was a most respectable old lady, although the skirt came but just to his 
knees ; and the only thing that marred his otherwise correct costume was the disa- 
greeable prominence of his boots and trousers, a case not without a parallel in 
history. 

The tragic robes were carried to the scene of action, and at seven o’clock that 
evening the owner followed them, leaving me at homealone. I was kindly offered 
a place on the free list, being a member of the press, but I considerately declined. 

About ten o’clock the door opened, and in stalked the ‘‘old woman,” his hands 
and face beautifully burnt-corked. He looked very much like one of Du Chaillu’s 
gorillas, 
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‘* Well,” I inquired, after sufficiently admiring his complexion, ‘how did it go 
off?” 

‘* Bully ; we cleared one dollar and twenty cents.” He appeared to attach more 
value to the money gained thay to the glory. ‘‘ We’re goin’ to buy a banjo and 
things and have a regular minstrel troupe.” 

So it appears that the entertainment of the ‘‘Grand Minstrels” was a decided 
success. (‘‘Say, while you’re about it you might jest as well tell ’em it was the 
greatest success of the season.”’) 

So as he seems to prefer that form of expression, I suppose I shall have to employ 
it. 

Lottie A. Smith, age 14. 
New York. 


TRAPPING WOODCHUCKS. 


ABOUT two years ago last June I thought it would be real fun if I could trap 
woodchucks and get some money for the Fourth of July. So I went to work. First, 
I borrowed some traps of one of my friends, but I could not set them without help. 
So I got Frank Fillmore, one of my schoolmates, to go with me. Of course he entered 
into my money-making project with sufficient ardor to suit any one. O, how anx- 
iously we waited for four o’clock! At last it came, and school was out ; and away 
we went to set our traps. 

Well, we trapped it about a week with rather bad success, but still we persevered ; 
we thought the little ‘‘ varmints” would find out where our traps were, although we 
thought it strange that they did not do so sooner, for we set them right in the 
mouth of a hole, where we were sure there was a woodchuck, for we saw him go 
in. At last we got dissatisfied and resolved to set them somewhere else. So we 
took them up and started to find a better place. It took us nearly all day, but by 
and by we saw a fine old black fellow, and drove him into his hole ; then we set our 
trap in it just the best we knew how. We were very certain we should get him that 
very night, and, sure enough, when we went there in the evening we had him snug 
and fast. Then the question arose, Which should pull him out? Neither was quite 
willing to do that for fear he might be disposed to take revenge by just a little nip 
or two. At last it was decided that I should pull at him, and Frank should hit him 
with a stick just as soon as he came out. Screwing up my courage to the highest 
pitch, I took hold of the end of the chain and pulled ; but he did not come out as 
I had expected, —not a bit of it; he stuck and hung like a good fellow, and after 
I had nearly pulled my arms out of joint, we concluded that we should have to dig 
out the hole a little. 

So we went to work. I pulled and Frank dug ; and we were getting along finely, 
when all at once, just as I was pulling my prettiest, something gave way, and over 
I went heels over head. I picked myself up in pretty quick time, you may believe, 
but as I started to run I was arrested by something hanging to my trousers-leg. I 
went the length of the trap-chain, and then I bit the dust. But with a terrible effort 
I tore myself away and fled, not stopping until I had put a stone-wall between me 
and my enemy. Then I glanced over my shoulder, and, seeing that I was not pur- 
sued, stopped and took a good long look. There sat the woodchuck with something 
in his mouth. What could it be? I looked at my feet, and saw it all at a glance. 
Tt was the end of my poor trousers-leg. But where was Frank all this time? I looked 
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down into the woods, and there he was seated in the top of a little yellow-birch, 
cutting a stick with which to defend himself against the savage little beast ! 

He descended from his perch in the tree, and we cut a long pole; both taking 
hold of it, determined to stand by each other until the last, we approached the enemy. 
But somehow he seemed to know just where the pole was coming down every time ; 
so, like the Irishman in the story, the first time we hit him we missed him, and the 
next time we hit him just where we missed him before. Soon after, seeing he was 
still in the trap, we broke the pole in two ; each taking a piece, we proved too many 
for him, and soon had the satisfaction of carrying him home, after a battle of about 
an hour and a half. 

O, what a time we had skinning him! First, Frank stuck his knife through the 
skin, then I stuck mine through. It took us just about one day before we got it off, 
and then I must confess it was a sorry-looking skin. When we thought it was dry 
enough to sell we went to the tin shop with it, expecting to have so much money that 
afternoon that we should be envied by all the boys in school. The tinman took it 
and looked at it and at last made us an offer, — and such an offer! ‘‘ Five cents in 
money, or a little tin whistle!” I will not attempt to express our feelings. We took 
the five cents, and bought five sticks of candy with them, each taking two, and 
dividing the third. So ended our trapping ; and we have decided not to have any 
money for the Fourth of July unless we can get it in some other way than by catching 
woodchucks, 

Charles L. Howe, age 14. 


RuTLanp, Vt. 


SIGNS OF SPRING. 


BREEZES soft are blowing, blowing 
O’er the lea; 

And the little flowers are growing, 
Fair to see. 

And the grass is springing, springing 
*Neath our feet ; 

And the early birds are singing, 
Clear and sweet. 

Little lambs are racing, racing 
All the day ; 

And the warm bright sunbeams chasing 
Clouds away. 

Busy bees are humming, humming 
*Mong the flowers. 

Clouds are shifting — rain is coming -- 
April showers, 


Eudora M. Stone, age 10, 
Emerson, Otoe County, Nebraska. 
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CUPID AND HIS ARROWS. 


OUNDING into my room last Valentine-day, “‘O Jen- 
nie!” cried my little sister, ‘‘ mamma says that the little 
boy angel on my valentine is Cupid, and that the arrows 
he is holding are made of love. Will you please, sister, 
tell me all about the boy and his arrows?” 

‘Yes, pet. Come sit on my lap; but you must be 
very still.” 

She immediately climbed into my lap, and after folding 
her tiny hands, said, ‘‘ Now, Jennie, I am ready.” * 

‘* Well, darling, in olden times, there lived a little blind 
boy, who was called ‘The God of Love.’ His whole 
thought was to shoot arrows at maidens’ hearts, which 
were never entirely their own afterward. This is the rea- 

son he was called Cupid. One day the arrows would not hit a single heart ; he tried 
again the next day, but with no better success. Thinking that he could receive help 
from Vulcan, the God of Fire, he resolved to make him a visit. 

‘*When Cupid entered the shop, Vulcan, with his sleeves rolled up, was on one 
knee, shoeing Venus’s horse. Cupid fretted so much, that Vulcan had to stop in 
his work and attend to him. He told Vulcan he wanted something done to his 
arrows, for after all his polishing they would pierce only flowers. 

‘‘ Now Hymen, the God of Marriage, had told Vulcan that the marriage torch 
was burning so low that the lightest breath of a Zephyr would put it out ; therefore, 
when Cupid came in, Vulcan knew what he wanted, though he did not tell him so. 
Taking the arrows in his hands, he examined them closely for a few minutes ; then, 
walking to a heap of shining bits of metal at one end of the shop, he selected a 
piece, which, after melting and pounding into shape, he fitted to the arrows. Hand- 
ing them back to Cupid, he said, ‘I will not ask any pay for my work if these do 
not go right through all the maidens’ hearts.’ 

“Cupid took them, highly pleased, and hastened out to try his luck. Vulcan 
never heard any more complaints from Cupid or Hymen, for at every shot some 
maiden lost her heart. The reason was, the arrows were tipped with bright burning 
gold. ” 

‘*Ts that all?” asked Nina, as I ceased speaking. 

“Yes,” I answered. ‘‘Is it not enough ?” 

After thinking a moment, she replied, **‘ Y—e—s, I guess so ; but, Jennie, mamma 
said the arrows were made of Jove.” 

“* So they were, in o/den times, but now almost all are tipped with gold.” 

‘* And why with gold, sister?” persisted Nina. 

‘*Because now the maidens care more for gold than love, —at least the greater 
portion of them do, though not a//, Now run and get your hat, and we will take a 


walk,” 
Jennie Snider, age Vs. 


New York City. 
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A BIRD’S CONTRIBUTION. 


I aM a bird; to tell the truth, a right jolly one too, and one that has seen and 
knows something of the world. 

Now would n’t ‘‘ Our Young Folks” like to become acquainted with such a merry 
fellow as 1? Would n’t they like to have a good long talk with me about all I have 
seen, as I travelled from north to south, and from east to west in search —as the 
seasons changed — of a clime that would not freeze my tiny toes, nor, with excessive 
heat, compel my little parched tongue to take an ‘‘airing’’? The young folks in my 
neighborhood are, though in rather a distant way, quite intimate friends of mine. 
In the early morning, while the lazy ones, whom I really detest, are still in bed, I 
delight the brighter ones with the beauty of my song and my frolicsome antics, which 
I can see they heartily admire. But O, the boys are sometimes very cruel, and there 
is need of much skilful dodging to avoid the great sharp stones that often fly thick 
and fast about me. Then is the time that I appreciate more fully the gentle kindness 
of the girls, —dear little things! Zey are never cruel. They would even delight 
to keep me in a splendid mansion, ‘‘all shining with green and with gold.” They 
are sometimes so anxious for my well-being that they persuade the boys to assist them 
in carrying out their charitable designs ; and were it not for my own obstinacy, I 
should long ere this have been allured to take up a pleasurable abode in that “‘splen- 
did mansion,” — called a cage. 

My knowledge of this world’s ways has often proved of service tome. I learned 
while young the affecting tragedy of ‘‘the spider and the fly,” and this is the way it 
happened. You must know that we, as well as human beings, sometimes find it 
convenient to believe that ‘‘ Might is Right,” and in accordance with this time-hon- 
ored adage I had just ‘‘snapped up” a fly, and held her buzzing and struggling in my 
bill. Like the maiden who related the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments” to the 
Sultan, the fly offered to redeem 4er life by telling me a story. I assented to the 
proposition, and with a feeling of self-reproach listened to the story of the ‘ spider 
and the fly,” deciding to turn its lesson to my own profit. I felt that I owed the 
fly a thousand lives for the warning and instruction I had received. 

And now before I close I want to tell you where I live when I’m ‘‘at home.” 
You kave all heard of ‘‘out West,” but would you know it when you got there? 
Like the pot of gold at the foot of the rainbow, it has left the spot where you expected 
to find it a little while ago, and is as distant from you while you think you are. stand- 
ing on its very borders as it was at first. I used to think that I lived ‘‘ out” there, 
but am rapidly changing my opinion, for ‘‘ Empire” takes such lengthy strides in 
her “‘ westward course” that if one wishes to live ‘‘out West” he must keep hurrying 
on, hoping for no ‘‘ continuing city.” Well, I live near a very continuing city, — 
a city whose name comes sometimes laughably to my ears as ‘* Chick J go,” and is 
said to be derived through a very barbarous language from a very obnoxious animal, 
—a city which nevertheless is destined soon to take high rank among the greatest 
and finest, — the ‘* Garden City of the Juterior.” 

A bird’s adieu. : 

A. Todd, age io. 


Woopsrock, Illinois. 
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HOUSE-CLEANING. 


THERE is one epidemic which ravages homes during the ill-fated seasons of spring 
and autumn. As all such things have names assigned them, scientific or otherwise, 
this is generally known as house-cleaning, 

The very word carries with it a shiver and feeling of dread to all who love the 
quiet comfort of home. The symptoms of the disease are as follows: First, Mrs. 
Smith grows neglectful of the little details of her husband’s comfort ; she often sits 
engaged in deepest meditation, and when he asks what troubles her, and tells her to 
confide in him, her only response is, ‘‘ Where shall I put last winter’s clothing?” 
or, “‘ This carpet will look quite bright when it is turned,” — which greatly distresses 
Mr. Smith. He knows the malady has taken a deep hold, and may soon break out 
in all its violence. His worst fears are confirmed soon after, when, breakfast being 
disposed of, Mrs. S. politely suggests to Mr. S. that he had better take dinner down 
town to-day as she is going to clean house, and it will be useless for him to come 
home. Then she tells Johnny that he can go over and play with Jimmy Jones, and 
take his dinner to school besides ; for which he thanks her from the depths of his 
innocent little heart. Then she looks around, congratulating herself upon thus dis- 
posing of her little family. 

Now begins the raid on the furniture, and as the principal object in moving it 
seems to be to fill all the halls, Mrs. Smith performs that duty with scrupulous exact- 
ness. This done, with the help of a colored woman, known as Aunt Susan, she 
‘*untacks” the carpet, and hangs it on the fence of course, because everybody else 
does. Then comes the delightful part of sweeping up the long-accumulated dirt, and 
Aunt Susan, with an additional turban on her head is enveloped in waves and billows 
of dust. Of course Mrs. S. retires ingloriously from this part of the action ; but she 
is not idle. Mr. Smith having promised to send up a man to shake the carpet, and 
Mrs. S, thinking it time for him to arrive, she is constantly on the watch lest he should 
miss the house ; and, having an idea that she would know the man by some means, 
has called to several peaceable sons of Erin to know if it was ‘‘ Mr. Smith’s” they 
wanted. 

After the room has been thoroughly washed, and while it is drying, she still keeps 
a lookout for ‘‘¢hat man,” and as he does not come she passes through several severe 
mental conflicts. First,’ ‘‘she will not do another thing! If Mr. Smith doesn’t 
care enough for her to send anybody, she will stand on her rights and show him she 
will not be imposed upon by any one.” But gradually the sight of the comfortless 
house gains upon her, and soon drives her to the other extreme ; ¢hen she thinks 
‘If Mr. Smith does n’t care any more for her than Zaz, she will show him that she is 
mistress of her own house, in spite of his neglect.” So at work she goes ; the carpet 
is transferred to the clothes-line and from ome at least it receives a most vigorous 
beating ; for somehow Mrs. Smith labors under the strange hallucination that it is 
Mr. Smith instead of the carpet! At last it is put down again upon the floor, the 
articles of furniture are returned to their accustomed places, and from her inmost 
heart Mrs. S. is thankful that ‘‘ cleaning ” comes but twice a year. 

Minnie White, age 17. 

Kzoxuk, lowa. 
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Dr. NEWELL, ) next-door neighbors, and formerly intimate friends, 
now estranged by a political quarrel. 


Mr. Gray, ) 
Mrs. NEWELL, 
NeEp Gray, aged 18. 
KATE GRAY, aie | 
May NEWELL, “ 14. 
Amy Gray, BS Tig, 
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LOST AND FOUND.—AN OPERA FOR CHILDREN. 


CHARACTERS. 
















Haymakers, men, women, and boys. 


Scene I. — Zhe scene is supposed to be a shady lane between the gardens of DR. 
NEWELL and Mr. Gray. L£nter May Uistlessly swinging her hat by its ribbons. 
She sings sadly to the tune of ** Bonnie Doon.” 


O happy, happy days of yore, 

Will ye return to us no more? 

Once Kate and I were side by side, 
From early morn till evening tide ; 

And Ned from Frank was ne’er away 

In any work, in any play. 

Why should our fathers by their broil 
Their children’s peaceful pleasures spoil? 


In happy days that now are gone 
Some fun was always going on ; 
How swiftly passed each merry day 
In riding, boating, or croquet ! 


(Enter Kate, dressed for school, carrying her books in a strap. The girls look at 
cach other wistfully for a moment, then MAY bursts into tears and runs away. 
KATE flings her books upon the ground in a passion, stamps her foot, and presently 


sings to the tune of *‘ Yankee Doodle.” ) 


It 2s a shame ; we’re not to blame ! 
I call it downright cruel 

To make us sad because Pa’s had 

A fuss with Dr. Newell ! 





Each joy, each sorrow that I knew 

I shared, my darling Kate, with you ; 
More faithful friends could not be found, 
And equal love our brothers bound. 


Those happy days, alas! are o’er ; 

We meet, we talk, we ride no more, — 

The boys sent off to different schools, 

And Kate and I by sternest rules 

Forbidden are to meet or write, 

Our fondest longings all despite. 

Such cruel orders must I mind, 

And lose a friend so true and kind ? \ 


I wish Mamma would just come home ; 
I guess she ’d straighten matters 

For May and me, though Pa and He 

Each other tore to tatters ! 
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When Ned and Frank were little boys, If I could only write to Ned 


And quarrelled with each other, Without my father’s knowledge, 
They had to make it up again, I’d tell him such a tale of woe 

And all bad feeling smother. He’d come right home from college, 
Why don’t our fathers do the same, And coax the Doctor and Papa 

And beg each other’s pardon, To be good friends as ever, 
And let us children meet again And let disputes on politics 

In house and school and garden? Be banished far forever. 


(She picks up her books and goes out. Enter AMY, from behind, having heard all the 
others said. She looks all about in an anxious, troubled way, and then sings to the 
tune of “‘ Blue-Eyed Mary.”) 


O dear, what is the matter ? But ‘‘ by and by ” don’t suit me ; 
There ’s something wrong I know ; I want my brother now ; 

But nobody will tell me, I’d go myself to find him, 
Although I’ve teased them to, ]f only I knew how. 


My father ’s grave and angry, 
My sister ’s cross beside, 
And when I met May Newell 
She ran away and cried. 


Kate said we should be happy, 
If only Ned were here ; 

I guess I'll go and tell him, — 
I think it’s pretty near. 


I’m not to play with Jessie, I’ll go down to the village 
- Nor ask the reason why ; And ask the red-flag man 
And when I want my brother, To show me where’s the college ; 
They tell me ‘‘ by and by.” I’m certain that he can. 


(She ties on her hat with a business-like air, pulls up her little stockings, straightens 
her jacket, and goes resolutely out.) 





ScENnE II. — A hay-field; a man and two boys making hay, singing to the tune of 
‘** Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” 
Turn and toss the fragrant grasses ! The way, I mean, to College Green ; 
Turn and toss the hay ! I’m ’fraid I’ve lost the way. 
Work away, my lads and lasses, 
By and by well play. 
Lightly toss it, quickly spread it 


(Begins to cry. The boys go up to her, 
kindly stroke her hair, pet her, and sing.) 


In the sunshine sweet ; Pretty darling, don’t feel bad now, 
Then by and by, when all is dry, Hush, dear, do not cry! 
We'll shape the haycocks neat. Come here, and rest you in the shade ; 


We'll find him by and by. 
Toss and turn the sweet red clover ! 


’T is the best of hay ; FARMER. 

Toss it well, and turn it over Boys, go take her home to mother; 
All the sunny day ! She will know what’s best ; 

Many hands make labor pleasant, She ’ll give the pretty thing some food, 
Gay and strong are we ; And let her lie and rest. 


Then by and by we ’ll rest and lunch 
Beneath the maple-tree. 
(Enter Amy, looking tired and anxious, Little dear! I’m sorry for her ; 
She sings to the same tune.) Far she’s strayed from home. 
Will you tell me, if you please, sir, Perhaps they ’re looking for her now, — 
Where to find Ned Gray ?— We'll keep her till they come. 


(The three children go out.) 
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Scene III, — Mrs. NEWELL in her sitting-room rocking her baby to sleep. Sings to 
the tune ** Guide me, O thou Great Fehovah.” 


Sleep, my sweet, for day is over; 
Slowly fades the glowing west ; 
Falls the dew upon the clover ; 
Mothers watch while babies rest. 
All the little downy chickens 
Cuddle close beneath the hen ; 
All the lilies in the garden 
Close till morning comes again. 


Sleep, my baby ; day is ended ! 
Twilight closes round us gray ; 
By thy mother’s arms defended, 
Gently drift in dreams away. 
Softly fall, O rosy eyelids, 
Over eyes so sweetly blue ; 
Gently loosen, clinging fingers, 
Mother’s care is guarding you. 


Sleep, my comfort, without fearing, 
Safe upon thy mother’s breast ; 

One by one in heaven appearing, 
Stars smile down upon thy rest ; 


While that heaven arches o’er us, 

While those stars their course pursue, 

Mother’s love can never falter ; 

Living, dying, it is true. 

(Znter Dr. NEWELL hastily. He sings to 
the tune of ‘* Haste thee, Winter, haste 
away.”’) 

Do not be alarmed, my dear, 

But Amy Gray is lost, we fear ! 

I am going to help the men 

Search the woods, the brook, the glen. 

Heaven grant we find the child ! 

Her poor father ’s almost wild. 

Mrs. NEWELL (starting up eagerly ; same 

tune). 

And the mother! does she know? 

Here’s the lantern! Quickly go! 

(He goes out.) 

O that this may put an end 

To his quarrel with his friend ! 

How could the child so widely roam? 

God bring her safely to her home ! 





ScENE IV. — Zhe same evening ; the lane between the two houses. MAy’s window is 
supposed to overlook the spot. Enter NED GRAY with guitar. He has come home 
unexpectedly, and, not daring to call on May in defiance to his father’s wishes, 
intends to express his sorrow and anger in a serenade. Plays ‘‘ Oft in the Stilly 


Night,” and sings. 


Sweet were those careless years 
When we were all united ; 
Shared all our joys and fears, 
Nor dreamed love could be blighted. 
Alas that storms of party strife 
Such friendship pure should sever ! 
But let us hope for brighter days ; 
This shall not last forever. 


What though our parents stern 
For mem’ries fond would chide us, 
Still, dear, to you I turn, 
Though walls and rules divide us. 
Such love as ours not time nor space 
Nor cruel Fate shall alter ; 
My faith in you, my passion true, 
Shall never, never falter. 





(Enter Kate, crying and sobbing. She 
sings to the tune of “* Hamburg.”) 

Amy, dear Amy! O, what shall I do? 

O Ned, she’s lost ! She was going for you ! 


NED. 
Lost? Little Amy? What’s this that you 
say ? 
KATE. 
Yes! O, come help us, and you too, dear 
May! 
The Doctor and father are searching the 
wood, 


O sweet little Amy, so loving and good! 


(She sobs and hurries away, followed by her 
brother.) 








rm 
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ScENE V. — 7wo hours later ; entire darkness. Enter two men with lanterns, and 
two women out of breath and confused. Tune of ‘* Hamburg,” sung fast and eagerly, 
throughout thes scene. 

1st man. Say? Is she found, Jim? (2d man.) Alackaday! no. 
1st woman. Darker and darker the night seems to grow ! 
1st man. Greatly I fear she is lost in the brook. 
Do you take the lantern! I shudder to look! 
2d woman. Where’s the poor father? He’s frantic, I hear ; 
This child, of them all, was to him the most dear. 
1st woman, And the mother’s away, not a word does she know! 
O grant, Heavenly Father, to soften this blow! 
2dwoman, shuddering. I feel in my heart the poor child ’s dead and cold! 
’T is a funeral bell that so sadly is tolled. 
1st man. Hush, neighbor! hush, with your weak croaking tongue ! 
God helping, that bell soon for joy shall be rung. 
2d man. Come! Stand here no longer! go east and go west, 
It may be the darling has lain down to rest, 
And is under some bushes, as safe from all harm 
As if nestled at home in her own mother’s arm. 


(They all go out, some one way and some another.) 


ScENE VI. — House of the farmer. A simply furnished bedroom. AMY sitting up 
in bed, happy and confused. Her father kneels beside the bed embracing her, his 
face hidden in her curls. Behind him stand KatTE and MAY, tearful and happy, 
embracing each other. On the other side, NED and the DOCTOR cordially shake hands 
and seem to talk together, while the farmer and his wife pep in smiling at a door 
behind the group. After this tableau has lasted a few minutes, NED comes forward 
and sings to the tune of *‘ Vive la Compagnie,” all the others joining in the chorus. 


Let all politicians warning take, Let joy and good fellowship here abound, 
Vive l’amitié ! Vive l’amitié ! 

And bridle their tongues for their chil- Our darling was lost, but now she is found, 
dren’s sake, Vive l’amitié. 

Vive Vamitié ! Cuorus. — Vive! vive! vive la paix, &c. 


CHORUS. Forgotten forever be discord and strife, 
Vive l’amitié ! 

Let love and union now crown our life, 
Vive l’amitié ! 


Vive! vive! vive la paix! 

Vive! vive! vive la paix ! 

Vive la paix! vive la paix! 
Vive l’amitié ! * Cuorus. — Vive! vive! vive la paix, &c. 


(During the singing of the last verse MR. GRAY takes AMY by the hand and comes 


forward, Dr. NEWELL on his left, the two girls on his right; NED, stepping back 
between KATE and MAY, takes a hand of each in the last chorus. [Curtain falls. 


Articles required in this play: school-books, three pitchforks, and some hay, a 
guitar, a doll (to represent the baby), two lanterns, and a bed. In the guitar scene, 
playing can be feigned, while the real sounds come from the piano, which should 
accompany the whole opera. A sheet of music laid upon the strings of the piano 


will produce a guitar-like sound. 
Laura D. Nichols. 
* Long live psace, long live friendship. 
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ELABORATE TABLEAUX. 


° 

THE stage for elaborate tableaux must be raised to a level with the eyes of the 
spectators. The frames must be gilded, and the curtains made of very dark purple 
cambric, with the dull side toward the stage. A large frame must also be made in 
front of the drop-curtain 9 feet high and from- 18 to 25 feet wide, according to the 
width of the hall. 

The gas-rod must contain 26 five-foot burners and be placed over the curtain inside, 
84 feet from the floor of the stage. These burners must be fed from an upright pipe 
at the left side. Upon this pipe two powerful argand-burners must be fastened, 5 
feet from the floor, each provided with a swinging arm, one of them with a green globe 
and chimney, and the other with a red. Behind each globe a large concave reflector 
is to be held ; by this simple contrivance, colored light can be thrown to any part 
of the stage. 

For statuary or moonlight scenes turn the upper light nearly out, and throw green 
on. For sunrise begin as above, then gradually turn on the upper light and place 
the reflector behind the red globe. For the pictures, take off the red globe and 
substitute a common white chimney and throw the light upon the faces of the per- 
formers in the frames, For the arrangement of the frames and curtains you can 
refer to the April number of this magazine ; but it will be best to have your curtajn 
roll up in the manner of a common window-curtain. 

Outside of the large front frame you will need another gas-rod with 10 footlights, 
which must be turned down for the pictures and still scenes. They will be useful 
to light the front part of the stage during the pantomime and illustrated ballads which 
will be described in future numbers. 

To make a boat which will be needed for many scenes. Lay two boards upon 
the floor so that they will fit together very closely at the edge ; the dimensions should 
be about 14 feet in length, 15 inches in width, and 4 an inch in thickness. Planed 
white-wood or clear pine boards are the most suitable. Screw three cleats firmly 
upon these flat boards, one near each end and one at the centre. Turn the whole 
over, and you have a flat surface 14 feet in length and 23 in width. Draw upon one 
end the profile of the bow of a boat and: upon the other the stern. Saw the ends 
carefully, following your drawing. Paint the whole of a light chrome yellow. Shave 
the upper edge into a slight curve, beginning 8 inches from the bow and descending 
to the middle, then ascending to within 25 inches of the stern. Then paint a black 
stripe ? of an inch wide 6 inches below the upper edge, following as nearly as possible 
the curve ; and, 6 inches apart, 2 more stripes below it. Next shade the bow in 
black, also following the curve from the upper edge to a distance of 2 feet from the 
lower edge. Saw out a figure-head and rudder to fasten upon the ends by screws. 
Stretch a strip of blue cambric 8 inches wide across the front of the stage, having three 
wavy lines of white painted upon it for water. The boat is held up by the persons 
who sit behind it on boxes; the sail is made of a sheet tacked upon a mast, which is 
held by a boy. 

As a specimen of a boat scene I will describe to you Cleopatra going to meet Mark 
Antony. For this you will need a board 5 feet long raised to the height of the boat, 
upon two boxes ; 1 soap-box, on which the rower sits ; an oar 5 feet long ; a narrow 
mattress and 3 pillows to form the couch ; a high box at the bow for Fame to stand 
upon ; a trumpet and bow and arrow made of tin ; two high stools ; a canopy made 
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of a scarf; a silver waiter with wine and a guitar ; 1 large, handsome lady with long 
black hair for Cleopatra, 5 ladies as attendants, 1 little child as Cupid, and one tall 
lady with very long light hair as Fame, dressed in plain white drapery. Cleopatra 
wears a loose white waist richly trimmed with gold paper, a cloth of gold covers her, 
and long chains hang from her crown and extend from her dress to the bracelets upon 
her arms. The attendants wear loose waists of red, black, and yellow; their skirts 
are concealed by the boats. All should wear gold chains and ornaments, which can 
be made of gold paper. Another cloth is needed to cover the pillows, which is made 
by cutting gold paper into fancy figures and sewing it upon lace. 

Cleopatra reclines upon the mattress and ila which are placed upon the board 
platform near the stern of the boat. One atteWidnt holds the helm, two others hold 
the canopy above her head, a fourth is passing the wigg, andga fifth sits at the oar. 
The Cupid stands upon a high stool near the centre. "Fats upon a box at the bow, 
holding a trumpet, and the sixth attendant with the guitar stands upon a high stool 
near the centre. Show this scene first in strong light and next by moonlight and sun- 


rise, as explained above. 
G. B. Bartlett. 


PU ZZLE.—No. 29. — What two books are lying on this table ? 





ENIGMAS. 


No. 30. 
I am composed of 19 letters. 
My 9, 6, 13, 18 is a beverage. 
My 7, 3, 11, 14, 15, 5 is an article of fe- 
male apparel. 
My 17, 12, 8, 19 is a thoroughfare, 
My 4, 10, 2, 8 is a shiny mineral. 


My 15, 26, 7, 13 is part of a horse. 

My 29, 27, 22 is a small house. 

My 25, 10, 14 is used in houses. 

“My whole is an old proverb, 

Gamma. 


PROVERB PI.— No. 32. 


[Out of the following forty-seven words make 
seven proverbs, using every word, and adding 


My 19, 1, 16 is what we must all do. 
My whole is a familiar historical speech. 
Bilboquet. 
No. 31. 
I am composed of 29 letters. 
My 1, 12, 6, 19 is the name of a famous 
river. 
My 8, 11, 5, 24 is a fabulous monster. 
My 3, 20, 18, 4 is an iron press. 
My 9, 21, 16, 28 is to tie. 
My 23, 2, 10, 17, 28 is an organ of the 
body. 





none. ] 
_A cat is good and walls. 
The stone owl is as hasty as a scalded 
feast. 
She will follow honesty enough to ruin 
nine ears. ee 
The policy you have can be recalled in 
time. oi 
Never stitch the best water. 
The hasty lead, the cold word saves 


fears. 
W. B. F. 
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CHARADES. 


No. 33- 
Within the precincts of my first 
Are gathered prince and peer, — 
Beauty and valor, wit and wealth, 
All find a station here. 
Fresh lusty youth, sear trembling age, 
Both hasten to my shrine, 
Panting to win my pampered gaze, . 
As though it were divine. 


Unto my first my second brings 
A thousand useless toys, 
And, guided by men’s lives, doth feed 
A thousand fickle joys. 
But not always in tasks like these 
My second spreads its wings ; 
But to the needy and the sick 
Oft help and healing brings. 


My whole hath power for good or ill ; 
Can urge to deadly strife, 

Or make one peaceful, holy spot 
In our hard, selfish life. 


ILLUSTRATED 





In my pursuit the strongest fail, 
The boldest quake with fears ; 
Youth drains my goblet to the dregs, 
Age at my folly sneers. 
R. C. Arthur. 


No. 34. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC CHARADE. 
Foundation Words. 
Obedient to his Lord’s command, 
See the unflinching Patriarch stand. 


Chief martyr to a nation’s crime. 
Alike in life and death sublime. 


Cross Words. 

Chief of a warlike fleet. 
Robbers you dread to meet. 
Name that was once a glory. 
Famous in Grecian story. 
Bravest among the brave. 
Tyrant o’er many a slave. 
Unveil thy peerless light, 
Beautiful queen of night. 


REBUS.—No. 35. 


; 


WORD SQUARES. 


No. 36. 
Without my first can naught be made. 

My second we wish our friends to do. 
To sit on my third I am afraid. 

Some love my fourth, alas! ’t is true. 
To see my fifth we watch the flowers, 
And for my last ask heavenly powers. 

S. EB. G. 


No. 37. , 
My first, a prince, from India came, 
My second is a female name. 
My third is one who bites or eats. 
My fourth upon the sea-shore beats. 
My fifth a city on the Aar. 
My whole doth form a five word square. 
Nellie G. C. age 11. 


ANSWERS. 


24. 1. Port Tobacco. 2. 
Flatbush. 4. Nottingham. 
Pilst Knob. 7. Highgate. 8. Tunbridge. 

25. Foundation Words: Grant. Peace. 

4 Cross Words : GriP, RosE, AlmA, -NiC 
(picnic), TimE. 

26, William of Prussia. 


Bridgewater. 3 
5. Barnstable. 6. 





28. “Have you not heard full oft, 
A woman's nay doth stand for naught.” 
{(Half U) (knot) (herd) (full loft) (a woman)’s) 
(naiad) (dot)(h) (stand) (four) (naught)). 











Ye first two prizes, of $ 20 each, for answers 
to the Prize Question in our January num- 
ber, are awarded to the authors of the two follow- 
ing essays : — 


‘‘What are the Characteristics of a Gentle- 
man?” 


i 


First among the characteristics of a gentleman, 
I think integrity should be placed. A true gen- 
tleman is not only upright in the sight of the 
world, honorable in all his dealings with friends, 
acquaintances, and those with whom he comes 
in daily contact, — not only is his speech free from 
those equivocations which many men declare are 
inseparable from “a business life,”” — but even in 
his secret thought he is without shade of false- 
hood. 

Next, courtesy should come. He is not only 
courteous to those whose relations to his self- 
interest demand such treatment; but toward fa- 
ther and mother his behavior is always marked 
by the deepest respect and affection; he strives 
to make home, the place where he is best known, 
the place where he is best beloved, remembering 
the old proverb, —‘“‘ A gentleman at home is a 
gentleman everywhere.” No one whom he meets 
is too poor or too humble to be treated cour- 
teously ; for are not all children of a common 
Father? 

A true gentleman is pure of heart; avoiding 
not alone “the appéarance of evil,’’ but every 
thought of it. In mind, as in language, he has 
no taint of that vulgarity which makes the society 
of many a (so-called) “‘ respectable” young man 
something to be shunned by any pure-minded 
girl. 

And, more than all, a true gentleman must real- 
ize that his life and talents must be devoted to a 
higher service than his own, or the world’s, else 
they will be “as nothing.” He must learn that 
the paths of literature, of science, of enjoyment, 
of life itself, if patiently and earnestly followed, 
but lead at last to the feet of Him who is their 
Maker and Creator. He must know that “The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” and 
in his service alone there is peace. 

Eva G. BAKER, age 15. 
52 South Russell St., BOSTON, Mass. 


IL. 


He who is kind and obliging to all ; who casts 
a calm, loving eye toward “ the little ones” ; who 
is ever ready to confer a favor, with no hope of 
earthly reward; who visits the veaZ/ poor and 
renders them all the assistance within his power, 
without proclaiming it to the world ; who is hum- 
ble and in no way haughty or revengeful ; who 
looks at the heart deyond elegant apparel; and 
whose every utterance is truth without a taint 
of vulgarity, is — I care not what may be his name, 
whether he be rich or poor, high or low—a érue 


gentleman. 
CLARENCE FAIRFIELD, age 16. 
WESTERLY, R. I. 


The second prizes ($15 each) are awarded to 
the authors of the two following :— 


III. 


If there be the slightest difference between the 
true man and the true gentleman, it must lie 
wholly in the way of showing out the true man- 
liness. In describing what constitutes the true 
gentleman, the true man must then necessarily 
be described. 

He must possess perfect purity and perfect in- 
tegrity, and must be unselfish. If he has these 
qualities he will be brave, even if he is a physical 
coward ; he will be just because of his integrity, 
and in every way noble because of all; he will be 
humble because with strict honesty in his views of 
himself he must see faults which are apparent to 
| no one else ; he will be charitable in his judgments 
| of others, knowing his own weakness. 
| Hewill, on account of these qualities and their 
outgrowths, be a continual help to others, and 
will be always looking for opportunities of kind- 
doing, and will from his very nature be a growing 
man, to whom each day will bring a finer tact, 
and a deeper love for humanity. 

The “marks of a gentleman,” which are re- 
ferred to so frequently, — pure linen, speech, and 
general outside gearing, —can be only the in- 
evitable signs of the life within. 

The definition including all, — ‘‘ one who loves 
his God with heart, soul, mind, and strength, and 
his neighbor as himself.” 

Annis M. Crozigr, age 15. 
CHARLESTOWN, Mass. 
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IV. 

A gentleman in my opinion is one who com- 
bines the tenderness of a woman with the valor 
and gallantry of a man, together with the qualities 
of modesty and unselfishness. 

Louis ALLYN WIGHT, age 14 y78-5 9 mos. 
89 Wall St., NEW YORK. 


The third prizes ($ 10 each) are awarded to the 

writers of the two following : — 
Vv. 

The true gentleman is God’s servant, the world’s 
master, and his own man; virtue is his business, 
study his recreation, contentment his rest, and 
happiness his reward. God is his Father, the 
Church his Mother, the saints his brethren, all 
that need him his friends ; Devotion his chaplain, 
Charity his chamberlain, Sobriety his butler, Tem- 
perance his cook, Hospitality his housekeeper, 
Providence his steward, Charity his treasurer, 
Piety his mistress of the house, and Discretion 
his porter, to let him in and out as most fit. Thus 
his whole family is made up of virtues, and he is 
the true master of the house. 

He is necessitated to take the world on his way 
to heaven ; but he walks through it as fast as he 
can, and all his business by the way is to make 
himself and others happy. 

Take him in two words, — a man and a Chris- 
tian. 

Minnie D. Bevven, age 16 yrs., 8 mos. 
596 Woodland Avenue, CLEVELAND, Ohio. 


VI. 

Every gentleman is expected to have good breed- 
ing and politeness; nothing is more generally 
admired ; but this politeness must not be put on 
merely that he may be admired, it must come 
from good thoughts and feelings, then it will be 
shown as quickly to the poor and humble as to 
the rich and great, and make him as agreeable 
in his own home as in society. 

The next qualities that tend to make a gentle- 
man beloved in every-day life, are a modest de- 
portment, cheerful spirit, an affectionate disposi- 
tion, and generous and charitable feelings. 

He is esteemed for being honorable, brave, 
truthful, and honest. 

To be useful in the world, he must have good 
sense, education, perseverance, and industry. He 
must be temperate in his appetites and pleasures ; 
keeping from those things that would injure his 
mind or health. 

A gentleman must controll his feelings; he 
must “ Put off all these, — anger, wrath, malice, 
blasphemy and filthy communication.” 

His tastes must be so cultivated that he can 
enjoy only those things that are good and pure. 

He must be one who would avoid giving of- 
fence, but noble enough to forgive it in others. 
One who would never think of revenging a wrong, 





but could return good for evil. One who would 
do what he knew to be right, tho’ he suffered 
for it. But when we say let him be one who could 
regard the interests and feelings of others, before 
his own, we give him perhaps the noblest quality 
of all; nothing marks the Christian gentleman 
more truely. Such was the crowning characteristic 
of Sir Philip and Algernon Sidney, that gained 
for them more love and honor than all their deeds 
of bravery done upon the battle-field. 


Nep KELLY, age 11. 
LEBANON, Ky. 


Over four hundred answers to our question were 
sent in, and of these about sixty were after a first 
reading selected for the awards. All of these had 
merits, and we often thought, in considering and 
reconsidering them, what a noble essay on the 
“Gentleman” might be compiled from them! 
But our business was to choose six out of the 
sixty, and leave the rest, ~a duty involving far 
more care and study than the authors of the essays 
could ever have imagined possible. 

We wish we had space to speak of all the an- 
swers for which we should have been glad to give 
prizes. One of the very best was written by Emma 
J. Choate, of Lowell, Mass., and only its great 
length prevented it from receiving an award. The 
same lack of condensation threw out of the final 
account the otherwise excellent contribution of 
Charles S. Scott, of Boston. 

Among the other essays, which we find espe- 
cially worthy of mention, are those sent in by 
Henrietta Hardy, New York ; Minnie C. Scofield, 
Jacksonville, Florida; Thomas Carlton, Boston 
Highlands; Edward Kendal, Natick, Mass. ; 
Katie Allen, Berlin, Wis.; Mary A. Williams, 
New York ; Wm. S. Walsh, Camden, N. J. ; T. 
B. Stork, Philadelphia; Nina Morse, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Nellie Packard, Rome, N. Y.; W. 
D. Walcott Fay, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; Wm. 
T. Seeger, Springfield, Mass. ; Carrie R. Brown, 
Richmond, Va.; Alice E. Worcester, Thetford, 
Vt. ; Lizzie F. S. Barnard, Lynn, Mass. ; Chas. 
H. Hoyt, Charlestown, N. H.; S. E. Mulford, 
Philadelphia; Dempster Davidson, Carthage, 
Ill.; Effie L. Lewis, Denver, Col.; Lottie E. 
Hamilton, Oswego, N. Y.; Chas. M. Hepburn, 
Oxford, Ohio ; Mary W. Barnes, Oakland, Cal. ; 
Albert M. Gleason, Monson, Mass., and Mamy 
E. Mitchell, Bath, Me., “age 7.” 

To this list of deserving names as many more 
might be added. It is but fair to state that the 
answers sent in by girls exceeded very greatly in 
number and also in quality those sent in by boys. 

Many interesting letters accompanying the an- 
swers deserve attention; but we have room at 
present for only a single quotation from one of 
them. Mattie Eaton, of Muscatine, Iowa, sends 
with her essay “ many good wishes for ‘Our Young 
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Folks,’ hoping that its readers may all better i/us- 
trate than any can define the characteristics of a 
true gentleman ” ; —a sentiment which we are sure 
will be heartily echoed by all of them. 


M. N. H., North Columbia, Cal. — “ Please 
tell me what you think about the expression, ‘ Her 
handwniting is good’; and is the word ‘neck- 
handkerchief’ correct? Is not the ‘hand’ in both 
expressions unnecessary? Or are both proper?” 

Both are quite proper, although the second is 
not so elegant as “‘ neckcloth” or “‘ neckerchief.” 
“ Handwriting” is often a much more forcible 
word than “ writing” would be in its place. 


¥. M. Copeland. — Thanks for your kind offer. 
We do not print a German edition of “ Our Young 
Folks.” 


“Our Young Contributors.” —“ A Trip to 
Mount Washington,” by Amy Cross, “Our Af- 
ple-Tree,” by Lottie E. Hamilton, “‘ Sunshine of 
the Heart,” by Hattie F. Pettes, “‘ My Occiden- 
tal Friend,” by W. S. Walsh, and “ Butterflies,” 
by R. L. C., are accepted. 

“God's Messages” and “‘ Maple Seeds” show 
a great deal of fancy and style, — indeed they have 
rather an excess of these qualities. The writer 
should try her hand at something more direct and 
simple. 

“ Yohn Fitch,” is well written and interesting, 
yet we are not certain that we can find room for 
so long a biographical sketch. 

Fred D.—“ A Taste of the Buck Ague” has 
pretty good stuff in it, and would be very readable 
if told mote concisely. It would occupy three or 
four pages of “ Our Young Contributors,” which 
is more space than we could possibly afford it. 
You say that you wish to “improve your faults,” 
and that you are “ most eighteen.” Faults are to 
be corrected, not improved, and “ most” is ad- 
most the word which you should have used. Since 
you ask for criticism, we should be pleased to go 
through your sketch and weed out some handfuls 
of similar errors, if time and space allowed. 


BERLIN, March 4, 1871. 
Dear Epitors or “Our Younc Forxs” :— 

I read with great pleasure all the articles under 
the head of “Our Young Contributors,” from 
month to month, and know the object of their 
publication. Do you not think it would be well 
if these articles could be criticised by those of our 
own age, so that we might derive benefit there- 
from ? 

We like to see our correspondence in print, and 
wait with the greatest impatience for each maga- 
zine. If your present magazine cannot accommo- 
date all our contributions, could not you add a few 
leaves to it, and a dollar to the price? I don’t 
think our papas would object to this last item ; 
I know mipe would not, for we all think there is 
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nothing like ‘Our Young Folks” and could not 
do without it. 

Think this over, dear editors, and let us hear 
from you in your next. 


Yours, Hattie. 


Our “next,” Hattie, was of course the April 
number, which was all in type and partly printed 
before your letter came. 

If dollars were as plenty with all papas as we 
trust they are with yours, we would enlarge our 
magazine at once; but we should be sorry to 
place it beyond the reach of any of our present 
readers, as we fear we might if any addition were 
made to the subscription price. Perhaps if all 
our young readers will interest themselves in pro- 
curing new subscribers, the publishers may be 
enabled to enlarge the magazine without aug- 
menting the cost to its patrons. Meanwhile we 
shall endeavor to give each month in our sixty- 
four pages such a variety of choice reading matter 
as cannot be found even in the large three and 
four dollar monthlies, 

We shall be glad to receive sensible and can- 
did criticisms upon “Our Young Contributors’” 
articles, and will engage to find room for any that 
may be concise, pointed, and interesting enough 
to be worth printing. No doubt such would be 
entertaining and useful to both writers and read- 
ers. 


Sherbrooke, Canada. — Yes, persons who are 
not subscribers can write for “Our Young Con- 
tributors ” department. 


L. M. H.—“T have been writing a sketch 
which I have put away to season as you advised, 
and by and by I may cut off the head and tail, 
and leave out the middle and punish you with 
the rest.” 

We think that sketch should be good. 


ST. Louts, Mo., Feb. 25. 
Dear “ Younc Forks” :— 

I have read every number of “Our Young 
Folks” since its first appearance, and never ex- 
pect to be too old to read it with enjoyment. I 
have taken many other magazines, but I like none 
so well as yours, I am glad to see, occasionally, 
something from my own dear city, in the “ Letter 
Box,” which is to me the most interesting part 
of the magazine. I like the new department, 
“Our Young Contributors,” very much, and 
would myself try to contribute, if I could muster 
up courage to write. 

I am in the senior class of the “ St. Louis High 
School” and have to write “essays” frequently. 
I have lived in the city all my life, so that I have 
seen no beautiful scenery to describe; have had 
no adventures even of the most prosaic kind. So 
my essays have been upon such subjects as 
“Whom the gods love, die young,” “A gentle- 
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man of the Old School,” and others of a like 
stamp. Now do you think it best for children 
(1 was twelve years old when I first wrote on 
those subjects) to write upon such o/d subjects. 
I wish I were able to write as easily and simply 
upon every-day occurrences as some of the “ Young 
Contributors ’’ do who are not sooldasIam. (I 
am fifteen.) 

I hope Miss Phelps will write more this year. 
Her beautiful books are very dear friends to me. 
I like “ Jack Hazard” very much so far. By the 
way, I guessed that that absent-minded Mr. Chat- 
ford left his horse and buggy at ‘‘ The Basin.” I 
had a grand-uncle that used to do such things. 

I have answered all of the enigmas, word square, 
Tr yen Sincerely yours, Grace E. 

Your letter and answers, Grace, came too late for 
notice last month. No, —we do not think it best, 
as a general thing, for children to write upon 
“old” subjects. For the development of their 
mental powers, it is well for them occasionally to 
investigate new subjects, and to write out their 
thoughts upon them; but for the cultivation of 
an easy and natural style, they should choose 
familiar themes, such as they themselves perfectly 
understand and enjoy. Is it necessary, however, 
to go into the country for such? Is not the city 
also full of interesting scenes and experiences? 


Lily.—‘“‘The small hours of the night” are 
those represented by the bers 1, 2, 3, ete. 

Belle T.—“ Will you be kind enough to tell 
me how ‘ Don Quixote’ is pronounced?” 

Don Ke-ho'ta is about as near as the sounds 
can be expressed in English print. 





Claire D——. — The “author of a piece of poe- 
try commencing — 
* What is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days,’ ”’ 
is James Russell Lowell, and the lines occur near 
the beginning of “‘ The Vision of Sir Launfal.” 

E. N. W. asks, “ Will some one tell me where 
is to be found the line ‘The feast of reason and 
the flow of soul’?” 

Edith B., writes from Providence : — 

“One request I would like to whisper in your 
ear, — Will you please give the ‘ Prairie Nymph’ 
permission to send us her account of the cap 
which Toy brought her? Her ‘ Adventure’ was 
written in such an original, sprightly style, that 
I am sure her next story would be equally ‘splen- 
did’ » 

We have received several such requests as the 
above, and can only say in reply that we, in com- 
mon with our readers, are looking with very great 
interest to see the story of that cap. 

P.S. The story has come! It will appear next 
month. 
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Nellie $. sends us the following curious word 
squares. “In the first two, the perpendicular 
words differ from the horizontal. The third con- 
tains each word four times, and may be read from 
left to right, from right to left, from above down- 
wards, and from below upwards.” 


JOVE LOVE STEW 
ERIN EVIL TIDE 
SEND DELL EDIT 
USES AREA WETS 


Will Jas. V. Finbois (author of the pantomime 
of * Bluebeard” ) favor us with his address? 


O., Copenhagen. —1. Bancroft’s History of the 
United States is published by Little, Brown, and 
Co., Boston. 2. Among the best recent books on 
birds’ nests and eggs are the following: Natural 
History of the Nests and Eggs of British Birds. 
By F. O. Morris. 3 vols. London, 1856-57. Pop- 
ular History of British Birds’ Eggs. By Richard 
Laishey. London. 1858. (A cheap 16mo.) His- 
tory of the Birds of Europe not observed in the 
British Isles. By C. R. Bree. London, 1866-67. 
If you read French, consult Traité général d’Oolo- 
gie ornithologique. Par O. Des Murs. Paris. 
1860. For America, see Samuel’s Ornithology 
and Odlogy of New England. Boston. 1867. We 
are not acquainted with any general work on 
American odlogy. 


A BRIGHT little new subscriber, sending us his 
subscription and the following cat story, writes : 
“ Having set my heart on the Young Folks, here 
goes my one dollar for it for six months; by 
that time I can earn another dollar. The way I 
learned how good a magazine it was, — we bor- 
rowed a few numbers of a neighbor; then mother 
bought me a number when she went to town, and 
this year I feel as if I must have it. If I do not 
get it I shall be more hungry for it than for my 
supper when I have been all day at school.” 

Here is the cat story : — 

“ We call her Mrs. Socrates. Well, she had two 
kittens, one larger than herself and one little one; 
she used to hunt rats and mice for them most of 
the time. But one bright moonlight night some 
dogs killed her poor kittens, She mourned about 
for two or three days, and then went to hunting 
again. Everything she caught she would bring 
to the house, mew at the door until we opened 
it, and then she would walk straight to mother 
and lay her mouse or rat in her lap or on her 
dress, as if she knew mamma would take care of 
it. This she did to our great amusement for 
weeks, sometimes bringing five or six a day; 
then she had more kittens of her own to feed. 

“Frank Lanper La Rue. 

“ BENJAMIN VILLE, McLean Co., Ill.” 
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“ Lizzie” writes: “ Please insert the following 
in the ‘Letter Box’: A literary correspondent 
of the New Orleans Sunday Times solves the 
question concerning the origin of the two hitherto 
untraceable quotations, viz.: ‘Consistency’s a 
jewel,’ and ‘ Though lost to sight, to memory dear.’ 
The first appeared originally in ‘ Murtagh’s Col- 
lection of Ancient English and Scotch Ballads,’ 
1754 In the ballad of ‘ Jolly Robyn Roughead ’ 
are the following lines in which it appears : — 


‘Tush } tush, my lasse ! such thoughts resigne, 
Comparisons are cruell, 
Fine pictures suit in frames as fine, 
Consistencie ’s a jewel. 
For thee and me coarse clothes are best, 
Rude folks in homelye raiment drest, 
Wife Joan and good man Robyn.’ 


The second first appeared in verses written in 
an old memorandum-book, the author not recol- 
lected : — 


* Sweetheart, good by! the fluttering sail 
Is spread to waft me far from thee, 
And soon before the fav’ring gale 
My ship shall bound upon the sea. 
Perchance, all desolate and forlorn, 
These eyes shall miss thee many a year, 
But unforgotten in every charm, 
Though lost to sight, to memory dear.’” 


£. L. R., who is a Boston boy, has often no- 
ticed on Boylston Street a place called ‘ Gam- 
brinus Hall,” and he has recently seen our fellow- 
citizens of German origin spoken of, in more than 
one newspaper, as “‘ votaries” or “subjects” of 
“King Gambrinus.”” His curiosity being piqued 
to find out who King Gambrinus is or was, he 
asked his father, in full confid of ob ig 
the information he desired ; but his father could 
not tell him. He then applied to his teacher, 
with no better success. That neither of them 
should know surprised him much at first ; but, on 
consulting Appleton’s New American Cyclopedia 
and various biographical dictionaries (as he had 
been advised to do) without getting any light, he 
wondered less at their ignorance. Not long after, 
a friend told him that he thought King Gam- 
brinus was a mythical character; and that, if so, 
he would be sure to find a good account of him 
in Wheeler’s “ Dictionary of the Noted Names 
of Fiction.” The name, however, is not to be 
found in that work; and so, as a last resort, 
E. L. R. has recourse to us, there being, as he 
thinks, no limits to the knowledge of an editor. 
As this zs one of the “noted names of fiction” 





‘Mr. Wheeler certainly ought to have inserted it 


in his Dictionary, and we shall look to see, in 

another edition, some such notice as this : — 
Gamsrinus (gam-bri’nus; Ger. sro. gahm- 

bre’ndos), written also Gamarivius, GAMBER or 
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Kamprer, and sometimes Crmser. A fabulous 
king of the Tuiscones, or ancient Germans, who 
succeeded his father Marso about the year 2234 
after the creation of the world, or 1730 before the 
birth of Christ. He founded the town of Cam- 
bray, which he named after himself; and, accord- 
ing to some writers, the old Germans who lived 
on the borders of the North Sea derived their 
name of Cimbri from him. After a reign of forty- 
four years, during which time he extended the 
bounds of his kingdom from the Rhine to Asia, 
he died, and was deified by his devoted subjects. 
He is chiefly memorable as being the reputed 
inventor of beer. 


B. Leighton Beal, Boston Highlands, sends 
the following rhymed answer to L. L.’s five-word 
square in our April “ Letter Box” :— 

My first, unless you area dunce, 

You 'll see is sight, I hope, at once. 

My second now you find to be 

An idler, lounging lazily. 

My third a sweet and shady spot ; 

A glade, you ask me, is it not? 

My fourth you ’ll see grows from the ground, — 

A hedge, with top cut smooth and round. 

My fifth are either short or tall, — 

Trees, giving cooling shade to all. 


N. C. W.’s six-word square has been completed 
as follows by various correspondents : — 


PLEASE PLEASE PLEASE 
LOUDER LARDER LARDER 
EUDORA ERRATA ERRATA 
ADORES ADAPTS ADAPTS 
SERENE SETTLE SETTEE 
ERASER ERASER ERASER 


The first is N. C. W.’s word, worked out by 
Al. Harrison. The second and third are improve- 
ments upon it obtained by E. H. B., Harry R. 
V., A. B. C., Helen Tilden, “ Subscriber,” Fred- 
erick McIntosh, H. L. J., Jr., Nellie G. R., Cattie 
M. Whitney, F. R. Welles, J. Clarence Lee, “ Di. 
Vernon,” and Grace Carden. 


Here are answers to E. H. B.’s word square : 


ASTRAL ASTRAL ASTRAL 
STRIVE STRIVE STRIVE 
TRADES TRADED TROPES 
RIDERS RIDING RIPENS 
AVERSE AVENUE AVENUE 
LESSEN LEDGER LESSER 


ASTRAL ASTRAL ASTRAL 
STRIVE STRIVE STRIVE 
TRADES TRADED TROPES 
RIDERS RIDING RIPENS 
AVERSE AVENGE AVENGE 
LESSEE LEDGER LESSEN 
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The first is E. H. B.’s word; for the others we: 


are indebted to the same correspondents who send 
the answers to N. C. W.’s word, and to Laura V. 
Ogden, A. W. Chase, ‘“‘ Nedloh,” Mary D. Priest, 
G. H.S., T. W., Fred H. Johnson, M. Hinman, 
and others. 


Here are the first and last words of another 
of E. H. B.’s six-word squares : who can fill it? 
TOMATO, ORNATE. 


Emma W.—In enigma No. 26, was 
changed to “‘15" in the second word, in ain to 
increase the difficulty of the solution. At the 
same time “15” should have been changed to 
“2” in the last word, but through an oversight 
this was neglected. 


“ 2” 


The earliest answers to our Evening Lamp 
puzzles of last month were sent in by “ Sub- 
scriber,” Frederick McIntosh, Nannie, John H. 
Ingham, and Bessie G. Colt. 


Our readers are constantly asking us questions, 
—as we are very glad to have them do, — and 
now in return we wish to ask them one, which 
is not a “ prize question.” 

Do any of them, especially any of those living 
on or near Cape Ann, ever use, or are they 
accustomed to hear others use, the word scoon, 
to signify a quick gliding or skimming motion 
like that of stones thrown from the hand along 
the surface of water? 

Our reason for asking has reference to the origin 
and primary meaning of the word schooner. The 
kind of vessel called by this name is said, on good 
authority, to have been first built in Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, about the year 1714, by one Cap- 
tain Andrew Robinson, and to have taken its 
name from a very trivial incident. The launch 
was a highly successful one, and the vessel slid 
off the ways into the water so easily and quickly 
that a bystander exclaimed, “‘O, how she scoons !"” 
“A scooner \et her be!” returned the captain, 
glad of a name for so novel a craft. The newly 
coined word struck the fancy of those present, and 
80 got into common use among the towns-people, 
from whom it passed into wider circulation as 
the merits of the new vessel became more gener- 
ally known. Within a few years both the name 
and the thing had become naturalized everywhere. 
But when at a later day the lexicographers came 
along to gather up the words composing our lan- 
guage, and to investigate their history, they could 
find out nothing about the origin of this one. 
Knowing that the Dutch adjective schoon (pro- 
nounced skone) signified fine, beautiful, and that 
it formed its comparative degree, like English ad- 
jectives, by adding er to the positive, — schooner, 
— they boldly asserted that the word in question 
came to us from the Dutch, and meant, literally, 
the finer or more beautiful vessel! A plausible 
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etymology certainly, only they were unable to 
bring the first particle of historical evidence to 
sustain it. 

On the other hand, there is ample and unim- 
peachable contemporary testimony to the fact that 
schooners were first built at the time and in the 
place mentioned, and the trustworthiness of the 
tradition as to the imposition of the name is 
confirmed by the fact that originally the word 
was spelt scooner, and not schooner. But— Yan- 
kee born and bred though we are — we must con- 
fess that we have never heard the word scoon from 
any Yankee mouth, and we wish to learn if it is 
still current in Gl or elsewh As to 
its derivation, there can be no doubt, we think, 
that it comes from the Anglo-Saxon scunion (pro- 
nounced scoon-i-an), to escape, to flee, to get out 
of the way, whence our shun, the Provincial Eng- 
lish scum, and also the Scottish scon, which means 
to skip stones, that is, to make them fly away. 





We have received a number of interesting com- 
munications designed for ‘‘ Our Letter Box,” and 
a host of names for our “ Mutual Improvement 
Corner,” which it is quite impossible for us to 
print this month. Again we must ask our corre- 
spondents to have patience with us. 


Mutual Emprovement Corner, 


|For subscribers only. Names sent in must be in the 
handwriting of the persons desiring correspondents.) 


Fred Phillip~s, Avondale, Chester Ca, Penn. (wishes 
correspondence on birds and birds'-eggs). 

Henry Fay, Box 751, Bangor, Maine (on collecting 
different kinds of animals; can give information on the 
gunning of Maine, — lakes, mountains, log-camps, etc.). 

W. S. C., No. 30 Upton St., Boston (postage-stamps). 

Una M. E., Philadelphia P. O. (natural history). 

Charles Painter, Box 430, Emporia, Kan. (botany). 

A. B. C. (Box 213, Woonsocket, R. I.), (a young lady; 
desires a correspondence in French with a young lady 
not under 18). 

Fohn L. Bliss, 44 Hunter St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (corre- 
spondent not over 14; chemistry and nat. philosophy). 

Savah H.G., Box 4, Mamaroneck, N. Y. (wishes cor- 
respondent not under 17, subject Germany and German 

, or French li 

G. EB. Bright, Corry, Pa. (would like a correspondent 
between 11 and 14, fond of hunting, fishing, etc.). 

M. P. O. (age 16) and R. Mf. &. D., 514 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia (desire « i d in music). 

M. H. ‘(same address ; some interesting topic). 

Robert Phillips, Chagrin Falls, Ohio (drawing). 

Cora A. Handel, 178 Duane St., New York (age 17: 
wishes a correspondent in California or Oregon). 

Frank Verne (age 19), No. 178 Duane St., New York. 

Fas. L. Houghteling, 298 Huron St., Chicago, Ill (age 
1§; fond of music, dancing, and hunting). 

Gertrude Shepard, Oakland, Cal. 

7. C. D., Box 1306, New York (would like a correspond- 
pay din li — poetry Snschatterh 

L. R. S. (care of H. 8, B.), 2009 Green St., Philadelphia 
(Scott's poetry and rhetoric). 

A. W. X., Box 35, Decorah, Iowa. 
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